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sft ^TcTTFTW W: 

It was customary with the ancients to olfer obei- 
san„e to he Holy Tirthamkara (God), by praising His 
divine qualities, before commencing any religious or 
educational work, so as to destroy and burn up, by the 
file of contemplation of divine glory, all predisposition 
to bigotiy, prejudice and other like causes of wrong 
knowledge. Having the same object in view, I also 
bow to the pure Vcelraga (passionless) Arhanla (God), 
vho has attained to omniscience by the destruction 
of the knowledge-obstructing energies of Karma, in 
whose all-embracing Jnana scintillate, like stars in the 
infinite firmament, all the objects of knowledge of the 
three periods of Time, the past, present and future, 
and whose Word is the final authority to be appealed 
to in case of doubt and dispute. 

C. R. JAIN 





PREFACE 


‘The Science of Thought’ is intended to be a brief 
exposition of the view of Jaina Philosophy on the 
nature and types of Jnana (knowledge) and the work¬ 
ing of the mind in reference to logical inference. 
The book is principally based on two small treatises, 
the Pariksha Mukha and the Nyaya Dipika, though 
it is not a translation of either of them. 

The author of the first-named work was a certain 
Acharya (philosopher-saint) known by the name of 
Sri Manikyananda, who flourished about the com¬ 
mencement of the ninth century of the Christian era. 
The other book, the Nyaya Dipika, is a much later 
work, and was composed by Yali Dharmabhusana 
about the year 1600 A. D. Both the Pariksha Mukha 
and thp Nyaya Dipika are, however, based on earlier. 
and bigger works, and do not claim to be exhaustive. 

* presenting to the modern reader the views of 
the Jaina Siddhania (Philosophy) on such an important 
subject as the Science of Thought, 1 cannot help giving 
expression to a consciousness of inability to do 
lull justice to this important department of knowledge, 
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but am borne up by the hope that the book may succeed 
in attracting to the field of research more competent 
scholars who may be able to bring out the excellence 
of the Jaina view Better than 1 have been able to do. 


HaRDOI : 

/ 5th November, 1916 


C. R. JAIN, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The present edition is not a mere reprint. Im¬ 
portant additions have been made to the subject- 
matter, and several of the chapters have been revised 
and re-written in part. The appendices are entirely 
new, and incorporate certain elucidative articles and 
notes and extracts from some of my other works, 
including “ Logic For Boys and Girls “ which was 
separately published in pamphlet form originally. 

H ARDOI p p, i a i m 

17th December, 1924. C R " M '! N/ 
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N Y AYA 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 

CHAPTER 1. 

The word Nyaya generally means a path or way, 
but in connection with philosophy it implies the 
method of accurate thinking, hence, the system of 
Logic, or, in general teims, the Science of Thought, 
which aims at the acquisition of right knowledge or 
truth. 

Right knowledge may be defined as that which is 
destructive of ignorance, the chief cause of mishaps. 

There are three kinds of ignorance, namely, (1) 
sansaya (doubt), (2) oiparyaya (wrong knowledge) 
and (3) anadky.ava&iya (absence of knowledge). 

Doubt is the state of uncertainty about the cor¬ 
rectness of two or more possible views of a fact. 

Viparyaya signifies knowledge which is untrue, 
e. g., the idea that the whitish, shining surface of an 
oyster-shell contains silvei. 

Anadhyavasdya is the state of mind which implies 
an attitude of indifference, indefiniteness or agnos¬ 
ticism. It is the state of consciousness in which the 
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mind is aware of the existence of an object but does 
not know what it really is. 

Knowledge which is free Irom these three ble¬ 
mishes, that is to say which cognises the objects of 
knowledge as they exist in nature, is called pr/imana 
(valid knowledge). 


CHAPTER II 

Nikshepa (nomenclature) is the lirst necessary 
preliminary for metaphysical enquny, for no progress 
is possible in abstract thought in the absence of a 
verbal mark to represent objects and things and their 
attributes. Nikshepa is of four kinds, namely :— 

1. Nama nikshepa, that is naming at random, with¬ 
out any significance being attached to the name, e.g., 
calling a man AX/olf, or Hathi Singh (lion-elephant). 

2. Sthipanr nikshepa, which is with reference to 
certain real or imaginary attributes mentally trans¬ 
ferred to the object to be named, e.g., ‘this is Bhag- 
wan Mahavira’ (said of a consecrated statue of the 
Tirthamkara ) ; ‘this is a knight,’ a ‘bishop,’ a ‘ king,’ 
etc., (said of the pieces employed in the game of chess). 

3. Dravya nikshepa, that is naming with reference 
to the inherent potentialities of an object, e.g., to call 
a raj-kumar (prince), raja (king). 
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4. Bhritia rikshepa which bears reference to a 
function, e.g., to call a man devotee, because of his 
being engaged in the performance of devotional 
service. 


CHAPTER III. 

Right knowledge depends on accurate observa¬ 
tion and thought, and accurate thinking implies exact 
description of things. 

The very first step towards accuracy of thought 
is to give a name to the subject of enquiry. This 
is called uddesa , and is obviously a necessary step in 
the science of thought, for no discourse or discussion 
is possible without first naming or otherwise mark¬ 
ing out the subject of controversy. 

The object of defining a thing is to enable it to 
be distinguished from all other things. Therefore, 
every true definition must mention the distinguishing 
feature (lal^sam) of the object to be defined (/a^sya). 

A la^sana may be either (I) lilmabhula, ie., 
an inseparable property of the laksya, as heat, of fire, 
or (2) anitmabhula which is not an inseparable attri¬ 
bute of the thing defined, e.g., beard, of man. The 
main feature of distinction between these two kinds 
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of laksana lies in the fact that while the absence of 
the dtmabhuta quality would at once make the thing 
to be defined non-existent (e.g., fire without heat), the 
destruction of the aruitmabhuta would not be fatal 
to its existence, e.g., a beardless man. 

Every true laksana should be free from the follow¬ 
ing kinds of faults •— 

(1) Avyiffiti (non-prevalence or non-distribution 
amongst all the members of a class), as in the state¬ 
ment, 4 man is a bearded being.’ Here it is clear 
that the beard is not a distinguishing feature of all 
human beings, for females and children do not grow 
it. 

(2) Alioydpti (over-pievalence) which occurs 
when the feature is also found in things other than 
the lafasya. The statement : ' the parrot is a winged 
creature,’ is an instance of this defect, for all birds 
have wings. 

(3) Asambhava or that which is contiadicted by 
perception or some other kind of knowledge. To 
describe man as possessed of horns is an instance of 
this kind of blemish. 

Thus, the true laksana is a quality which is act¬ 
ually found in every member of the class but which 
does not exist outside it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Right thinking has for its concomitants the ideas of 
{I) Jravya, (2) kshetra, (3) kala, and (4) bhriva. 

1. Dravya (substance) signifies the substantive 
basis of a thing, as matter is the substantive basis of 
all material things, and Spirit of all living beings. 
All dracyas are eternal, because substance is a simple 
thing, not a compound or a compounded effect of 
anything else. Being simple, they are not composed 
of parts, and cannot, therefore, be cut up into 
fragments and bits, nor destroyed in any other way. 
Things that are subject to division, disintegration or 
destruction are compounds which are resolvable into 
their component parts. Hence, all real substances are 
eternal, though their compounds are transitory and 
perishable. Logic and rational thought are only pos¬ 
sible on the basis of the eternity of substance (this is 
what is termed the law of constancy of substance), for 
otherwise things will appear and vanish like illusory 
effects, and there will be no reliable permanent logical 
relationships between different objects on the strength 
of which a deduction could be supported or drawn. 

Substance is the substrate of attributes which 
inhere in it. The relation between substance and 
attributes is eternal likewise, for a substance is but 
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the substrate of attributes which all inhere in it* The 
two are not separable except by pure mental abstrac¬ 
tion, for substances are only bundles of attributes 
e.g., gold which is the sum-total of all its attributes— 
materiality, yellowness, heaviness, brightness, etc*, 
etc.,—and nothing apart from them, while yellowness, 
brightness, and the like cannot be deemed to be exist¬ 
ing separately from one another and without any 
substratum of substantiveness. 

Attributes are to be distinguished from accidents 
which are passing phases, forms or modes of existence 
of substances, e. g ., a gold ring is a particular mode 
or form of gold. The distinction between an accident 
and an attribute consists in the fact that while the 
accident is a changing impermanent state of existence 
of a thing, an attribute is inseparable from it, and is 
an inalienable property of it (or all times, though sub¬ 
ject to differences of degrees ol manifestation under 
extraneous conditions, c. g., the attributes of gold are 
liable to be affected by the admixture ol alloy, in 
proportion to its quantity. 

2. Kshetra signifies space, but in metaphysics it 
might mean either the place or locality where a thing 
may be existing, or the size and dimensions of the 
thing with reference to the area of space it occupies. 
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3. Kdla denotes time, the ‘when’ as distinguished 
from the ‘where’ of foAe/ra. ft also means the form in 
which a thing may be existing, because forms undergo 
change in time, or under the influence of time. 

4. Bhtioa is the inner nature or state of a thing, 
e. g., intention, feelings and the like. 


CHAPTER V. 

All things are knowable, that is to say they are 
capable of being the object of knowledge on the part 
of some one or other. That which is not capable of 
being known by any one at all cannot have an exis¬ 
tence, for that which is not provable is not existent. 
Hence, if things exist, they must admit of proof. But 
things which are beyond the ken of knowing beings 
are incapable of being proved. Therefore, that 
which will never be known to any one at all is non¬ 
existent. Were it otherwise, we would be proving 
that of which we have no knowledge whatsoever, and 
the very existence of which we have absolutely no 
reason to affirm.* Therefore, all things are knowable. 

From the selenitic side of ihe question also it is obvious 
that things arc known through their relations and effects even 
when not perceivable directly by the senses, eg., ether which 
is not directly perceived but which is known through its rela¬ 
tions with other things. Hence, what will never be known to 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Consciousness is the function of an unique sub¬ 
stance, termed spirit, which differs from matter in this 
respect. It is not the function, property or secretion 
of matter or of the material brain; for consciousness 
is individualistic and psychic while the brain is com- 


any one at all must ex-hypothesi be incapable o! being per¬ 
ceived both directly by the senses as well as indirectly, through 
its relations and effects But what never enters into relations 
with other things and produces no effects m or through them 
can only exist outside the range and sphere of existent things, 
hence beyond the universe, and therefore beyond existence 
itself. The argument that if there were no knowing beines 
left before the completion of scientific enquiry, thinas must 
necessarily remain unknown, is beside the point, lor the 
knowability of things is not affected by the presence or 
absence of knowing beings The unknownable, thus, is not 
a mere synonym for the unknown, but contains the additional 
attribute of never being known although there may be com¬ 
petent knowing beings in existence and engaged in the investig¬ 
ation of truth Hence, if there be no knowing beings to know 
things, they will simply remain unknown ; the absence of 
investigators cannot invest them with unknowability. 

The proposition that it is conceivable by the mind that 
there may be an object endowed with an infinity of attributes 
some of which will never be known to any one, is equally 
untenable. For the argument which proves that things are 
knowable also suffices to prove that the attributes, too, cannot 
be unknowable. Obviously we shall never have any reason to 
affirm the existence ot an attribute which is altogether unknow¬ 
able by nature. 
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posite and non-psychic. * The theory that a primary 
nucleus of tactile sensations, bound up in the simple 
atom of matter, has, in the course of evolution, evolved 
out into the highly complex consciousness of man, is 
not valid, as it is inconceivable how a simple sensa¬ 
tion of touch can possibly transform itself into taste, 
smell, sight, hearing, understanding, ratiocination and 
the like. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The soul is a reality, or substance, because it 

* The individuality of spirit, the soul-substance, is evident 
from the fact that no one ever feels himself like a corporation. 
Matter can have no individuality except what may be 
bound up within the four corners of its atom. But an atomic 
individuality is counter-indicated in the case of living beings, 
since they are physically composed of myriads ol atoms and yet 
have no nouon of a multiplicity ol the ego Apart from this, 
an atomic individuality would be altogether inalienable, for an 
atom, being a simple unit in itself, is not endowed with alien' 
able properties Hence all the atoms composing the human 
brain, or at least the most conscious portion of it. would retain 
their own individualities and would be self-assertive in an equal 
degree Such a crowded and crowd-like individuality is, 
however, never testified to by our consciousness which is 
unitary and neither multitudinous nor like a county-councillors' 
board. The psychic nature of the conscious substance is also 
w/l t0 - , ^ eo . ry l ^ at ,l is die product or secretion of matter- 
What is meant is that consciousness is endowed with an interior 
which is capable of entertaining and developing an infinity of 
ideas and concepts; but the atom of matter has no inside to it 
in which to accommodate even a thought. 
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exists, and because existence is a quality of sub¬ 
stance.* If existence were not a quality of substance, 
it would appertain to that which is devoid of all 
substantiveness. But that which is devoid of sub¬ 
stantiveness cannot be the substrate of any quality 
whatsoever, because qualities only inhere in substances. 
Hence, if existence were not a quality of substance, it 
would appertain to that which is incapable of being the 
subject of any quality whatsoever and, therefore, also 
of existence, which contradicts the proposition itself. 
Therefore, existence is an attribute of substance, and, 
conversely, that which exists must be a substance. 

* The word substance used in connection with the soul 
need cause us no alarm, since it merely denotes subsistence, 
existence or being, and is not confined to mattei. "In philoso¬ 
phy. substance is that which underlies or is the permanent 
subject or cause of all phenomena, whether material or spiri¬ 
tual, the subject which we imagine to underlie the attributes 
or qualities by which alone we are conscious of existence, 
that which exists independently and unchangeably, in con¬ 
tradistinction to accident, which denotes any of the changes 
of changeable phenomena in substance, whether these pheno¬ 
mena arc necessary or casual, in which latter case they are 
called accidents in a narrower sense .. Substance is, with 
respect to the mind, a merely logical distinction from its attri¬ 
butes We can never imagine it, but wc are compelled to 
assume it- We cannot conceive substance shorn of its attributes, 
because those attributes are the sole staple of our conceptions; 
but we must assume that substance is something different from 
its attributes" (The Imperial Dictionary). Thus everything 
that exists must have some sort of substantiveness or subsistence; 
and it is this substantiveness or subsistence which is called 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 

Knowledge is the nature of the soul. If it were 
not the nature of the soul, it would be either the 
nature of the not-soul, or of nothing whatsoever. But 
in the former case, the unconscious would become 
the conscious, and the soul would be unable to know 
itself or any one else, for it would then be devoid of 
consciousness ; and, in the latter, there would be no 
knowledge, nor conscious beings in existence, which, 
happily, is not the case. 

It might be urged that knowledge, consciousness, 
or the power to know or cognize is an independent 
quality which, when it comes in contact with the soul, 
enables it to perceive and know itself and other things, 
but this is untenable on the ground that qualities only 
inhere in substances * and cannot be conceived to 
exist independently of concrete things. The fact is 

substance. As spinoza puts it, “ existence appertains to the 
nature of substance , It is in this sense that the word substance 
is employed in philosophy. Thus souls and matter are both 
substances though of different natures, as is evident from their 
attributes 

* That qualities inhere in substances is a self-evident truth, 
for they cannot be conceived to exist by themselves. If they 
could lead an existence independently of substance, we should 
have softness, hardness, manhood and the like also existing by 
themselves, which would be absurd. Moreover, if qualities 
were capable of leading an independent existence of their 
own, existence also would exist separately from all other 
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that qualities are pure mental abstractions made after 
observation of a number of individuals ; no one has- 
ever seen them existing by themselves. 

Besides, it is permissible to ask whether conscious¬ 
ness as a quality be indivisible or composed of units ? 
Now if we say that it is composed of units then 
the numerous units of conciousness are really only 
so many concrete individuals. On the other hand, 
if it be said that consciousness is an indivisible 
existence, then it must be all-pervading, so as to be 
able to enter into the constitution of every living being 
at different places m the world. But on this hypo¬ 
thesis the real knower or source of knowledge being 
one and the same throughout the universe, there 
should be no differences m respect of knowledge 
among the individuals, which is not the case, as 
every one’s experience shows. 

There is only one other alternative, and that is 
that the quality exists by itself and is all-pervading 
but the differencei arise from external obstructing 
causes, namely bodies of matter. But the question is, 

qualities. But this would make existence itself a featureless 
function or attribute of nothing whatsoever, on the one hand, 
and all the other remaining qualities simply non-existent, on 
the other, because existence would no longer be associated 
with them. It follows, therefore, that qualities cannot be con¬ 
ceived to exist apart from substances. 
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was this all-pervading consciousness individualistic 
or pluralistic in respect of self-knowledge, that is to 
say, did it know itself as one or many, before it en¬ 
countered the causes of obstruction ? If the former, 
then it could never be split up subsequently into the 
existing multiplicity of knowing beings, since it is 
inconceivable how external obstruction can give rise 
to a multiplicity of internal conscious states, in a 
single unit or individual. If the latter, the external 
obstruction is not needed to explain it, since the 
multiplicity is already given. It is, however, in actual 
conflict with the nature of consciousness which is 
always individualistic, and never multitudinous, in 
regard to self-/ee/ing. 

It follows, therefore, that consciousness cannot 
be separated from the soul. The absurdity of the 
opposite view may be further emphasized by studying 
the nature of both when separated from each other. 
Firstly, consciousness separated from a knowing 
being would exist either as a knower, or as an object 
of knowledge. But not as a knower, for in that 
case the separation would mean nothing ; nor yet as 
an object of knowledge, for as an object of know-- 
ledge it would only enjoy knowability, but not know¬ 
ingness or cognisance. 
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Secondly, the soul separated liom consciousness 
can exist only either as a knower, or as devoid of 
knowledge. But in the former case consciousness 
adds nothing to it, and may be ignored; and in the 
latter, it is inconceivable how a thing whose nature 
is ignorance * can ever become a knower by its union 
with consciousness. It is thus clear that conscious¬ 
ness is nothing but the nature or function of the soul ; 
in other words, the soul is a substance which is 
characterised by knowledge or consciousness. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Every living being is endowed with the capacity 
for infinite knowledge, because (1) all things are 
knowable, and (2) because knowledge, or conscious¬ 
ness, is the very essence of the soul. 

In respect of the quality of knowability, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that everything that has existence for its 

* If any one would seriously reflect on the difference be¬ 
tween a living being and a looking glass in respect of know¬ 
ledge, he would not be long in discovering that the former is 
capable of feeling the states of his consciousness, i.e., the 
modifications of the substance of his being, while the latter is 
not- Hence the image in the glass is not perceived by the 
glass, while an impression in consciousness is immediately 
cognized by the soul. 
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characteristic must be known to at least one soul, as 
already proved. But since all souls are alike as 
regards their substantive or potential nature, they 
must all be endowed with the same or an equal 
capacity in respect of knowledge. Hence, what 
one soul can know all others can also become aware of. 

As regards consciousness also, it is evident that 
the soul cannot but be possessed of the potency for 
infinite knowledge, unlimited by Time or Space, for 
knowledge consists in the modifications or aspects 
of its own substance (consciousness). 

Putting these conclusions together, we arrive at 
the inference that the soul’s consciousness or know¬ 
ing capacity is unlimited within the range of the pos¬ 
sible, so that only the impossible lies beyond its know¬ 
ing capacity. But since all that exists is also limited 
to the possible in nature, and since the possible in 
nature corresponds to the possible in knowledge, 
on account of the quality of knowability which 
has been seen to be an inalienable attribute of 
things, it follows, with the certainty of logic, that 
nothing that the soul can never know can ever actually 
happen or exist in nature. 

Therefore, all souls are endowed with potential 
omniscience. 

2 
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Some people think that it would be more con¬ 
ducive to their peace of mind to have only one omni¬ 
scient soul, but this is untenable on the ground that 
souls being pure spirit in reality, the essential nature 
of one must naturally and necessarily be the essential 
nature of all others. Thus, there would be no 
differences in the possibility of development in respect 
of knowledge among different souls, although they 
might differ lrom one another in so far as its actual 
manifestation is concerned 

Thus, the positing of only one omniscient soul 
together with a large number of those with limited 
knowledge is clearly an instance of illogical thought. 
There can be difference-, in lespect of the natural 
attributes or function of beings only if they differ from 
one another in respect of their substantive nature, but 
the fact that consciousness is common lo them all, in¬ 
cluding the one postulated omniscient soul, shows that 
they are not different from one another in that lespect* 
There remains the possibility of our postulating 
the presence of an extra conscious quality in the one 
omniscient soul, but even this supposition does not 
advance its case any further, because pure spirit is 
not a compound but a simple substance, or reality. 
Nor can it be called a compound without being 
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deprived of its immortality, since all compounded 
effects are liable to dissolve and disintegrate. It 
follows from this that the one omniscient soul cannot 
be a real entity, or thing in itself, if it is to be 
regarded as a compound of the ordinary consciousness 
plus an extra conscious quality. 

Furthermore, the only substance which can be¬ 
come associated with spirit, is matter, an unconscious 
material which can only act as a veil to curtail know¬ 
ledge, but wmch is otherwise quite incapable of 
augmenting ' it in the least. 

We thus conclude that omniscience is the very' 
natuic of the soul-substance, not of any particular 
soul exclusively. 

Those vv no deny the possibility of omniscience on 
the authority of certain pious rishis (saints) forget 
that if testimony were admitted on the point it would 
necessarily end by proving that which it was adduced 


11 ITie common error ol roateriaiwm which imagines that 
musk, coftee and other similar substances actually give rise to 
consciousness seems to have arisen from the fact that these 
substances 'timulate the nerves and thereby partially remove the 
obstacles from the path of the little ‘gleam' with which we adjust 
our daily alfairs It is. however, quite inconceivable how an 
unconscious thing can possibly give rise to or increase the 
quantity of consciousness, when even the knowledge of one 
soul—a conscious being—cannot be tacked on to another's. 
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to refute, for he who would deny the very possibility 
of omniscience in others would have to be omniscient 
himself. 


CHAPTER X. 

Subjectively knowledge signifies a state of con¬ 
sciousness. * Objectively it means any system or 
code of science or laws, e. g., rules of arithmetic, 
logic, jurisprudence. 

* It any one will pause and retlect over what is implied in 
the term knowledge—observation, investigation, classification, 
comparison, inference interpretation, judgment, etc . etc..—and 
recollecUon, he will not, I am sure, refuse to lend his assent 
to the following considered dictum from the pen of Prof. 
Bowne (sec Bowne's Metaphysics, pp. 407—410) •— 

“ By describing the mind as a waxen tablet, and things as 
impressing themselves upon a. we seem to get a great insight 
until we think to ask where this extended tablet i.=, and how 
things stamp themselves on it, and how the perceptive act 
could be explained even il they did ... .The immediate 
antecedents of sensation and perception are a series of nervous 
changes in the brain. Whatever we know of the outer world 
is revealed only in and through these nervous changes. But 
these are totally unlike the objects assumed to exist as their 
causes. If we might conceive the mind as m the light, and in 
direct contact with its objects, the imagination at least would 
be comforted, but when we concieve the mind as coming in 
contact with the outer world only in the dark chamber of the 
skull, and then not in contact with the objects perceived, but 
only with a series of nerve changes of which, moreover, it 
knows nothing, it is plain that the object is a long way off. 
All talk of pictures, impressions, etc., ceases because of the lack 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Perception is a kind of affection, state or feeling 
of the perceiving consciousness. As such it can only be 
experienced within the four corners of the perceiving 

of all the conditions to give such figures any meaning, it is not 
even clear that we shall ever find our way out of the darkness 
into the world of light and reality again. We begin with 
complete trust in physics and the senses, and are forthwith led 
away from the object into a nervous labyrinth, where the 
object is totally displaced by a set of nervous changes which 
are totally unlike anything but themselves. Finally, we land 
in the dark chamber of the skull. The object has gone 
completely, and knowledge has not yet appeared. Nervous 
signs are the raw material of all knowledge of the outer 
world, according to the most decided realism. But in order 
to pass beyond these signs into a knowledge of the outer world, 
we must posit an interpreter who shall read hack these signs 
into their objective meaning■ But that interpreter, again, 
must implicitly contain the meaning of the universe Within 
itself; and these signs arc really but excitations which cause the 
soul to unfold what is within itself■ Inasmuch as by common 
consent the soul communicates with the outer world only through 
these signs, and never comes nearer to the object than such 
signs, can bring it, it follows that the principles of interpretation 
must be in the mind itself, and that the resulting construction 
is primarily only an expression of the mind’s own nature■ 
All reaction is of this sort, it expresses the nature of the react¬ 
ing agent, and knowledge comes under the same head.” 

1 have underlined the important passages in this lucid 
statement of Prof Bowne’s to emphasize the point. We can 
now see that education, from e, out, and duco. to lead, is, 
really, the bringing of knowledge out of the recesses of the mind, 
as the etymology of the word rightly points out. 

Let us now turn to the hypothesis that the brain is the 
producer of consciousness for a moment. We know (hat the 
brain is not a permanent substance, the matter of which it is 
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consciousness, not outside it, inasmuch as one s 
affections and states cannot exist away from one’s 
actual being or self. 

Sensory stimulus comes from the object in sense- 
perception. A modification of the existing state 
of consciousness is then effected by it, on account 
of the operation of attention, and perception results. 

composed is constantly pacing out and being replaced by other 
such matter We also know and can take it as an indisputable 
fact that this changing perishable brain cannot give rise to 
aught but momentary products which exist for a moment and 
pass out almost as rapidiy as they are formed A consciousness 
that is produced by such a brain must resemble, then, a rapidly 
rushing stream in which the same volume ol water is never at a 
place for more than a moment. Or we may liken it to a 
continuous series ot Hashes ol light which arc not continuous in 
tbemseWes. Now, wc know the amount ol education, the 
years of toil and hard work that are ncce°-ary to produce a 
Kant, a Schopenhauer or a Lloyd George, and we have just 
seen, in the quotation from Prof Bowni \ work, what is 
implied in knowledge and the interpretation oi nervous signs. We 
may now aslt ourselw- knowing all this, whether we can think 
of or in any way imagine a method whereby the knowledge the 
education and the general menial equipment of a passing ll'ash 
of consciousness can be instantaneously transferred, whole 
and entire, to another such Hash of illumination that follows on 
its heels, and is being pushed by yet another member ol Us tribe 
eager to take its place ? Nav. cjn we further conceive how- 
complex menta! processes can be carried on. without in¬ 
terruption or break, through long hours, with the aid of these 
self-taught meteor-like infant prodigies of the brain, and in 
the total absence of an enduring reasoned To me the whole 
supposition appears to be nothing short ol the miraculous, and 
I reject it as such 
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l{ no modification of the existing conscious state 
is effected there is no perception. When attention 
is engrossed elsewhere there is no perception, except 
of the object with which the attention is engaged 
exclusively. 

The function of attention is clearly perceived in 
the case of food actually placed on the tongue when 
attention gives rise to its taste and the absence of it 
to no knowledge concerning its close contact or pro¬ 
perties, though in both the cases the (ood passes 
down the same channel into the same receptacle. 
This shows that the perceiving consciousness is 
enabled with the aid of attention to extract and 
attract to itself something of the subtler elements of 
the sensory excitation, which, combining with it, in a 
chemical manner, pioduces characteristic modifications 
of its states. These modifications of its states are 
f elt by the self-conscious substance, the soul, as 
different kinds of sensations. Hence, when there is 
no modification of the state of consciousness there is 
no perception. 


CHAPTER XII. 

In knowing anything one only directly knows the 
states of one’s own consciousness, for knowledge is 
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the very nature of the soul. No one can possibly 
know another except by observing the effect of the 
presence of that other on his own consciousness. 
Hence, the soul only knows the outside things by 
means of the modification of its own conditions, called 
states of consciousness. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Every soul is an indivisible unit of Spiiit, that is 
to say, an individual. If it were not indivisible, it 
would consist of two or more parts, which would be 
either similar or dissimilar. But not dissimilar, 
because two dissimilar things cannot exercise a 
common function. The parts must then be all made 
of the same substance. But this also cannot be true, 
for in that case each part would exercise similar 
functions, multiplying the operation of consciousness 
exactly as many tunes as there are parts in a soul. 
We should then expect to find not one impression of 
an object perceived, not one memory of a recalled 
experience, not one inference drawn from a given set 
of premises, nor even one act of desire, willing or 
judgment on the part of the soul, but a multiplicity of 
them, determinable by the number of parts of which 
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any particular soul were made. But this is contra¬ 
dicted by direct experience and observation. There¬ 
fore every soul is an indivisible unit of consciousness, 
i. e., an individual. 

The simplicity of the subject of inference is 
further established by the fact that no conclusion is 
possible in logic unless the major and minor premises 
are cognized by one and the same individual, for if 
the proposition, ‘ A=B,’ be held in the mind by one 
man, and the premise, 4 B=C,’ by another, neither 
of them nor any one else can possibly draw an infer¬ 
ence from them. If the soul were made up of parts, 
those parts would similarly cognize different portions 
of a syllogism, thus rendeiing it impossible to draw an 
inference. Therefore, the soul cannot be a thing 
made up of parts. 

The fact that in perception a variety of what are 
known as psychical elements remain distinct and 
separate notwithstanding that the act of perception is a 
single affection or psychosis, shows that the elements 
of perception are but partial affections of a single 
individual. For as soon as the eye is opened it 
alights upon a thousand different objects which blend 
together in some way to produce a state of conscious¬ 
ness, namely, perception. Yet the blending is unique; 
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it is not the kind of blending which is met with in 
the realm of matter ; here the elements do not be¬ 
come confused or confounded together, and eveiythmg 
remains separate and distinct as before. It is a psychic 
fusion, the unity ot conscious stale arising from the 
unity of the conscious-substance itself. * This shows 
that the soul is a non-composite substance, that is to 
say an indivisible unit of spirit 

The soul being an individual, 01 indivisible unit 
of consciousness, the idea o! knowledge in rcfeience 
to it is that of a state of consciousness winch is nei¬ 
ther the whole, nor a separated part of the life 
of the ego, but one of on infinity oJ mterpenetiat- 
ing and inseparable phase' ot aspects, each of 
which is pervaded by the all-pervading consciousness 
of the self. In different words, every soul is, 
by nature, an individual Idea which is itself the 

+ Cf "We are compelled to admii that the so-called 
psychical elements are not independent rniiiies, but are partial 
affections of a single substance or being, and since this is not 
any part of the brain, is not a material substance, but differs 
from all material substance in that, while U is unitary, it is yet 
present, or can act or be acted upon at many points in space 
simultaneuosly . .We must rcgaid it as an immaterial sub¬ 
stance or being. And this being, thus nci-‘sarily postulated as 
the ground of the unity ol individual consciousness, we mav 
call the soul of the individual" (McDougall’s Physiological 
Psychology, Tcmplt Primer 5en~- pp 76-/ r ,} 
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summation of an infinity of different, but inseparable 
ideas, or states of consciousness. But since all these 
ideas or states of consciousness are not simultaneously 
present in the consciousness of each and every soul, 
some of them must necessarily exist m a sub-conscious 
or dormant condition whence they emerge above the 
level whenever conditions are favourable for their 
manifestation. Thus, knowledge is never acquired 
Irom without, but only actualized from within. This 
is so even when we perceive a new object or are 
impressed with a new idea for the first time, for the 
soul can directly never know anything other than the 
state or states of its own conciousness. Hence, un¬ 
less the soul be endowed with the capacity to assume 
a slate corresponding to the stimulus from without, 
it will never have the consciousness of the outside 
object. This capacity really means the power to 
vibrate in sympathy with, that is to say at the 
same rhythm* as the incoming stimulus. It is thus 

’That an impression is in reality a kind of rhythm is clear 
from the nature of recollection which implies a revived 
impression. Memory, it will be seen, is not a picture gallery 
containing ready-made photos or reprints of past events, for 
the memory-images that arise in recollection are, in many 
instances, bigger than the percciver thereof. This is especi¬ 
ally the case with dreams which, at times, reproduce large 
cities, oceans and the like. It follows from this that recollec¬ 
tions do not fie stored up in the form of ready-made images 
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evident that an impression in or on consciousness 
differs from a statue in marble in so far as it does 
not signify the chiselling off or removal of any part 
of its bulk, but resembles it inasmuch as it is brought 
into manifestation from within the soul's consciousness 
itself. Thus, while all impressions may be said to 
lie dormant in the soul, in the same manner as all 
kinds of statues remain unmanifesled in a slab of 
stone, they cannot be descnbed as being created in 
the same way. There is no question of carving out 
anything in the case of an impression in the soul- 
substance, but only of a ‘ waking up ’ of a dormant 
state, or a setting free of that which was previously 
held in bonds. 


in the body or brain, but are formed and projected there and 
then. But the only other thing that visual memory can be, if 
not a collection of ready made images, is the capacity to produce 
images, that is to say, the power to mould the material which en¬ 
ters into the composition of memory-images into characteristic 
shapes and forms. This means neither more nor less than the 
capacity to vibrate at different intensities or rhythm which by 
acting on a kind of very (me matter give rise to forms. The same 
is the case with respect to the recollection of impressions formed 
through the media of senses other than sight- They are not 
images in their inception, and cannot but exist in memory as 
so many different kinds of potencies or possibilities of recollec¬ 
tion. It is these potencies of recollection which we have 
designated as different intensities of rhythm for the want of a 
more suitable term. 
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Hence, all kinds of impressions, or states of 
consciousness, lie latent in the soul, and only need 
the removal* of causes which prevent their coming 
into manifestation, to emerge from the sub-conscious 
state. 

For the foregoing reasons sense-perception im¬ 
plies no more than the resonance of an already 
existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to vibrate in 
response to the incoming stimulus. It is this respon¬ 
sive resonance of its own rhythm, hence, a state of 
its own consciousness, which is felt by the soul at 
the moment of cognition. It should be stated that 
the soul has no other means of knowing its own 
states than feeling them, though the word feeling is 
here used in its widest sense, and includes sensations 
of touch, taste, smell, sight and hearing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The differences of knowledge among beings of 
different classes and kinds, as well as among 

*It will be seen that impressions arise not only from per¬ 
ception, but also from the activity of thought, since whenever 
a new idea is formed as the result of perception or inference 
a new impression is ‘discovered’ to enrich the stock of one's 
knowledge. 
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individuals belonging to the same class are due to the 
operation of the Law of Karma, for the potentiality 
for infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, being the 
very nature of the soul, some outside influence is 
needed to prevent its becoming an actuality of ex¬ 
perience. This external influence is the force of 
formas, as is fully explained in such works as the 
Gommatasara * 

It follows Irom this that knowledge really arises 
from within, and education is merely a drawing forth 
(from e, out, and duco to lead) from the depths of 
consciousness. As the bondage of forma is loosened, 
new impressions are set free to manifest themselves, 
widening the field of perception and knowledge by 
bringing the soul in touch with something to which 
it had remained irresponsive hitherto; and, finally, 
when all the perception and knowledge-obstructing 
bonds of forma are destroyed, omniscience is attained 
by the potential becoming the actual. 


* The Gommatasara is a Jain work of great authority on 
the doctrine of karma, but unfortunately it has not yet been 
translated into English. Those who cannot have access to it 
are recommended to read the author’s ‘Key of Knowledge' 
and ‘The Practical Path’ which deal with the main features of 
the subject at some length 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Knowledge illumines itself as well as its object 
at the same time, that is to say that in knowing 
anything the soul also knows itself simultaneously. 
If the soul did not know its own existence, nobody 
else could ever impart that knowledge to it, since 
instruction from without can never take the place 
of the feeling of awareness of one’s own presence 
which is implied in self-knowledge. Besides, every 
one’s experience will show that the one thing of 
which he is the most immediately and forcibly con¬ 
scious is his own being. 

Furthermore, every act of perception, and, in 
general, every kind of knowledge, implies the state¬ 
ment, ‘ I know it thus,’ whether or not the state of 
consciousness expressed by the words be actually 
translated into thought, or word, or both. It is to 
be noted that unless appropriated by the soul, know¬ 
ledge would be reduced to the condition of an image 
in glass which is not cognized by the thing in which 
it is reflected. If the soul were not an appropriative 
being, it, too, would resemble a looking glass, and 
would content itself by merely reflecting the image 
of the object before it; but it is obvious that it would 
have no knowledge in that case. 
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Further reflection would reveal the fact that the 
state of consciousness, ‘ I know it thus, is not only 
necessary for knowledge to become the property of, 
or to be appropriated by the ‘ knower,’ but would 
also be impossible unless consciousness illumined, 
that is to say knew, itself. Now, since every one’s 
experience bears testimony to this state, it must be 
conceded that the soul knows itself as well as the 
object of knowledge simultaneously, that is at one 
and the same time. 

On the scientific side of the question, too, it is 
evident that knowledge is a kind of feeling, or affec¬ 
tion of the perceiver, and arises because the perceiving 
consciousness can feel its own states. But the states 
cannot be felt apart from the conscious substance 
itself, for a state of consciousness can only mean a 
modification of the perceiving consciousness itself. 
Hence, the modifications alone cannot be felt apart 
from the substance of consciousness, though the 
feeling of self-consciousness is usually pushed in the 
background of conscious illumination by the central 
place being reserved for the object of attention 
(knowledge). 

In addition to illumination of the self and the 
object of knowledge, the process and the result, or 
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fruit of knowledge, also occur at the same time; for 
the functioning of consciousness is necessary for an 
act of cognition, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
resulting in the destruction of ignorance is a con¬ 
comitant of such functioning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The determination of truth is independent of the 
senses, though the validity of knowledge at times 
immediately follows perception. This is proved by 
the fact that the senses are not opposed to ignorance, 
which is to be removed, and since that which is not 
opposed to ignorance cannot be the means of its de¬ 
struction, it follows that they are not directly con¬ 
cerned in the acquisition of right or valid knowledge 
(, pramnna ). If sense-perception were the same thing 
as pramtina, the Sun and the Moon should be of the 
size actually perceived. But this is absurd. That the 
senses cannot possibly be regarded as giving birth to 
truth, /.«., valid knowledge, is further evident from the 
fact that they are the causes of wrong knowledge also, 
e.g., the illusory appearance of water in mirage. 
Besides, that which does not know itself can never 
know another, because only that which is appropri¬ 
ated by a knowing being is called knowledge, as 
3 
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already explained. Hence, ihe senses nol being 
appropriative—every one’s experience and observation 
would bear this out—cannot give rise to pramana. 
They are merely instrumental in the passage ol stimu¬ 
lus from the external object to the soul within, which 
is the true knower. 

In some cases it does undoubtedly seem that 
valid knowledge accompanies sense perception, but 
analysis will show this to happen only in cases of 
great familiarity with the object of knowledge, dis¬ 
pensing with the necessity for the ascertainment of 
truth, which is almost as good as already known. 

We thus conclude that tne senses do not give 
rise to pramana, though they play no unimportant 
part in the process of perception. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Pramana is distinguishable from ciror fcy the 
fact that it cannot be falsified by any means, so that 
whatever can be shown to be false is nol valid. 

Pramana arises in one of the two following ways, 

(1) in the case of familar objects immediately, and 

(2) in all other cases, upon further enquiry or experi¬ 
ment. 
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The same is the case with mental conviction, that 
is to say the consciousness of validity or certainty ; 
it also arises immediately and from within in the 
case of familiar objects, but on further investigation 
in ail others. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Things in nature are characterised by many-sided¬ 
ness. Each of them presents a number of aspects 
which have to be known before we can be said to 
have exact knowledge of their nature'. 

The different points of view for descubing things 
are called nayas of which the draoyiirlhika (the natural) 
and the paryayfirlhika (changing or conditional) are 
the mqst important. 

The dravyarthika point of view only takes into 
consideration the nature of the substance or material 
of a thing, while the ftaryayarthika confines itself to 
the study of the form or forms in which substances 
manifest themselves. 

The importance of anekdnUc (many-sided, hence 
all-embracing) knowledge lies in the fact that no 
one-sided system of study can possibly aim at perfect 
validity and fulness of knowledge, being debarred 
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from a general study of things from all sides by the 
very force of its one-sided absolutism ; for it fre¬ 
quently happens that the natural attributes of a thing 
are quite at variance with its manifested properties, 
so that if the attention of the student be confined 
to either of them exclusively, the resulting knowledge 
cannot but be imperfect, and, therefore, misleading 
also. * 


CHAPTER XIX 

Syt’dotrda is the system that sums up the results 
of enquiry from different points of view. It is the 
method of accurate predication and reconciliation. 
There are three simple predications or judgments : 
we either predicate existence of a thing, or its non¬ 
existence, or declare it to be indescribable. A 
thing is said to be indescribable when both existence 
and non-existence are to be predicated of it at one 
and the same time ; that is to say, fi om the same 
point of view. 

By combining these three simple predications in 
different ways we get four compound judgments, 
making seven in all. These are as follows :— 

* For a farther description and elucidation of the subject 
see Appendix A. 
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1 Simple affirmation, e g., 5 is P. 

2. Simple negation, e.g., S is not P. 

3. Simple indescribability, e.g., S is indescribable (i.e-, 

both P and not P at once). 

4. Affirmation plus negation. 

5 Affirmation plus indescribability. 

6, Negation plus indescribability. 

7. Affirmation plus negation plus indescribability. 

The seeming discrepancy between some of these 
predications is to be reconciled by a reference to 
the standpoints from which the conflicting statements 
are made. For instance, the three simple predicates 
about the soul may be : 

1. it is immortal; 

2. it is mortal : and 

3- it is indescribable (i e., at once both mortal and 
immortal.) 

The apparent conflict here will disappear at once 
if we refer to the standpoints from which these predi¬ 
cations have been made. We shall then have : 

1. The soul is immortal as a simple substance (Spirit) ; 

2 it is mortal when regarded as an embodied being; 

3. it is indescribable as a reincarnating ego, which dies 

while living and lives when dead ! * 

* For a further discussion of the doctrine see Appendix D. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Pramtina is either pratyaksa (direct) or paroksa (in¬ 
direct). 

Pratyaksa pramtina signifies direct perception. 
But paroksa pramdna is dependent on memory, in¬ 
ference and the like. The one may be said to 
represent the intuitional side of life, and the other the 
intellectual. 

Pratyaksa pramana may be defined as that form 
of pure, unclouded clarity of Jf'tina which, being 
altogether beyond description, is essentially a matter 
for experience. The idea is that it is not possible 
to describe direct pramtina by means of words, but 
that every one knows from personal experience what 
is meant by the term. 

Pratyaksa pramtina is not to be taken as equivalent 
to pure, undetermined perception, which, not being 
antagonistic to doubt, wrong knowledge or ignorance, 
can never be termed pramtina. The argument that 
the niroikalpaka (unascertained or undetermined per¬ 
ception) is the pratyaksa pramdna because it is caused 
or produced by the object itself, lacks the support 
of both the arwayu* and oyalireka* tests, since valid 

* The anoaya is ihe statement of the necessary logical 
connection between the stidhya (that which is to be proved) 
and the n'tdhana (that which is to prove the existence of the 
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knowledge of unperceived things is a matter of 
common experience. Besides, the knowledge of 
many of the states of consciousness, such as ‘I am 
happy,’ ‘I am pleased,’ and the like is obviously 
incapable of being produced by any object or objects, 
since there are no objects corresponding to happiness, 
pleasure and other similar ideas which might be 
perceived. It follows from this that pramana cannot 
be said to be the product of objects. 

Similarly, those who maintain that light is the 
cause of pratya^sa pramana are also ignorant of the 
nature of valid j/'/ana for aloka (light) is not even 
a cause of perception. If light were the cause of 
perception, it would be impossible to perceive its 
antithesis, t.e., darkness, for darkness could not exist 
in light, and yet light would be required for its 
perception. The part which light plays in visual 
perception seems to be confined to the enlargement 
of the field of vision, though even this does not hold 
good m the case of all kinds of living beings, since 

Si>dhya ) The oyatircl^a is the opposite of this, and implies 
the non-existence of s'idhana in the absence of its stdhya. 
The following process of inference (syllogism) sufficiently illus¬ 
trates both these types of arguments. There is fire ( sadhya ) 
in this hill, because there is smoke ( s.idhana ) on it; for whcre- 
ever there is smoke there is fire ( anoaya ); and whether there 
is no fire there is no smoke ( vyalireka ). 
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certain animals such as the owl can clearly perceive 
things in darkness. It is also evident that light plays 
no part whatsoever in the perception of objects with 
senses other than sight, and that dreams are also pei- 
ceived without light. It follows from all this that light 
is not the real cause of prafyafasa pramana in any sense. 

For similar reasons it is impossible to regard 
the sense-organs as the causes of pralya\sa pramana, 
for they are not endowed with consciousness and do 
not know themselves. Moreover, they can never 
reveal that which does not affect them immediately, 
e.g., events of the past or future, or the deductions 
of reason. They are also limited to a certain range 
of vibrations, beyond which nothing can be perceived, 
for instance, no one has ever perceived an atom with 
the aid of his senses, though it is certain that atoms 
of matter exist in nature. We, therefore, conclude 
that the sense-organs also are not the causes of the 
direct type of pramana. 

It only remains to deal with the argument that 
pratyafasa pramana is caused by the contact between 
the sense-organs and the objects of knowledge, that is 
to say by the alightingof an organ of sensation on the 
object to be known. Here, too, it is obvious that the 
argument fails in the case of sight which ‘perceives’ 
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the branch of a tree near by simultaneously with 
the moon which is at a considerable distance. 
Now, because actual contact is not possible at one 
and the same time between the organ of sight and 
two such objects as the branch of a tree close at 
hand and the moon, it follows that actual physical 
contact between the sense-organs and their objects 
is not the cause of pramana; and since what is not 
the cause of pramana can never be the cause of 
pratyaksa pramana, it further follows that the theory 
under consideration is not founded on good reason. 
The absurdity of the position becomes perfectly 
•clear the moment it is realised that there can be no 
•contact between every object of knowledge and the 
sense-organs, and that knowledge is not had of every 
object that comes even in physical contact with an 
organ of sensation—the eye, the ear and the like. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Pratyaksa pramana is of two kinds, Oiz., tfimvyav- 
aharika and fforamarthika . 

’ The sZmvaavaharika pratyaksa is the kind of 
knowledge which is not characterised by full clarity. 
It is acquired with the aid of the senses and mind, 
and is also known as mati-jiiZna• 
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The paramarthika pratyaksa signifies pure intuition, 
that is to say knowledge acquired without the aid of 
the senses and mind. This is also of two kinds, 
namely, sakala and oikala. 

The sakala pHramarlhif^a pratyaksa means om¬ 
niscience * pure and simple, implying full and all- 
embracing knowledge, unlimited by Time and Space. 

The oikala paramarthika pratyaksa also signifies 
knowledge acquired independently of the senses and 
mind, but it is not unlimited like the sakala. It embraces 
two types of jiiZna called aoadhi and manahparyaya. 

* Direct testimony as to the attainment of Omniscience on 
the part of great Teachers, is, of course not be expected 
from sources outside the circle of those who revere them as 
their Spiritual Ideals or Guides but it is interesting to note 
that Buddha was aware of the claim advanced by the Jama' 
of his time that their Tirthamkara. Bhagwan Mahavira, was 
endowed with Omniscience, that he was deeply impressed 
with the fact that Omniscience was attainable, and also that he 
devoted a considerable period of his life to its attainment, 
describing that wonderful faculty of all-embracing knowledge 
as “ that separate and supreme vision of all-sufficing Aryan 
Knowledge, passing human ken ’’' Buddha, too, subsequently 
claimed to have attained to omniscience, but of this there is no 
acknowledgment from any non-Buddhistic source. Accordine to 
Buddhist texts his illumination was discontinuous and dependent 
on reflection (Sacred Books ot the East, Vol. xxxv, p 154), 
which is not the case with omniscience. In Appendix 
B we give the chain of indirect or inferential testimony based 
on Buddha’s convictions and words, in so far as they have a 
bearing on the omniscient knowledge of the contemporary 
Jain Tirthamkara and Saints 
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Avadhi jfiZna (clairvoyance*) is the p&ramarithika 
or direct knowledge of material things within certain 
limits in respect of (i) draoya (substance), (ii) fcshetra 
(place), (iii) kola (time), and (iv) bhava internal 
nature) ; and embraces a knowledge of some of the 
past and future lives of the soul. 

Avadhi jhana, it may be pointed out here, is to be 
distinguished from the false clairvoyance (koavadhi) t 
which, though a kind of pratyaksa, is not pramdna. 
Manahparyaya jiiana (telepathy)! means intuitional 
knowledge of material things in the minds of others 
within the same four kinds of limitations as specified 
in connection with avadhi jiiana, This is pure thought- 
reading, and is of two kinds, simple and complex. 

The simple form of manahparyaya ji/ana, technically 
known as rijumali, consists in the knowledge of simple 

* The word clairvoyance, it should be noted, is hardly a 
suitable equivalent for avadhi j/hma which embraces a know¬ 
ledge of some of the past lives of the soul, but in ihe absence 
of a more appropriate term we may as well employ it as such. 

f The simple perusal of mos of the scriptures ol the world 
will suffice to show that many an honest enthusiast has 
fallen a victim to this form of ajti.ma (false clairvoyance/, 
and, unable to distinguish the genuine thing from a baseless 
substitute, has been led to instal himself, in his mind, as a seer 
and prophet of a divinity which had no existence whatsoever 
outside his own imagination. 

! The word telepathy is adopted subject to the observations 
made in respect of clairvoyance 
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impressions in the mind of another; the complex, 
Called oipulamati , signifies a knowledge of all kinds of 
thoughts and impressions, whether simple or complex. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Parok sn pramana signifies valid knowledge which 
is not characterised by the clarity of the pratyaksa. Like 
the pratyaksa, paro\sa, too, is to be known from per¬ 
sonal experience, and cannot be described by means of 
words. 

Some philosophers regard paroksa pramana as that 
form of knowledge which has the general,* as opposed 
to the particular, for its object. But this feature is 
also to be found in the pratyaksa, which ditectly enables 
us to preceive the general, and cannot, therefore, be 

* As a matter of fact, things in nature wear both the gen¬ 
eral and the particular aspects at the same time, so that there can 
be no general without the particular nor the particular without 
the general. When the special feature of a thing which 
distinguishes it from other things of the same description 
happens to be the object of attention, it is the particular, 
otherwise, that is to say, when emphasis is to be laid on the 
properties common to the whole class, it is the general that 
is the object of knowledge. Whoever has realised the im¬ 
possibility of the general and the particular existing apart from 
each other will readily perceive that, like the two sides of a 
coin, they are the two concomitant, compiemental and insepar¬ 
able aspects which all concrete things wear in nature- 
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said to be a laksana (distinctive mark or feature) of 
paroksa pramana alone. 

Parofoa pramcina consists in the following five 
types * of knowledge :— 

(1) Smriti (memory), or the recalling of that 
which is already known. 

* Of the different kinds of paroksa pramana, smriti— per¬ 
ception recalled (see the Key of Knowledge by the present 
writer, chapter IX pratyabhi ji'r,ina=smriti-{-perception ; 
tarka—pratyabhi /'w/no-(-perception, and anum^ncr=tarka-{- 
perception 

The case is quite clear so far as smriti and pralabhyajn^na 
are concerned, but with regard to the other two forms of 
puroksa prami"a also reflection at once reveals the fact that 
it is the sight of smoke which occasions the formulation of the 
general rule that in all cases smoke only arises from fire. 
Suppose our major premise in a syllogism is: all crystals have 
planes of cleavage; the point for determination is, how is 
this general proposition reached by the mind? We shall let 
Herbert Spencer answer the question lor us, ‘‘What', 
he asks, “ induced me to think of all crystals ? Did the concept 
'all crystals’ come into my mind by 'a happy accident the 
moment before I was about to draw an inference respecting 
a particular crystal ? No one will assert such an absurdity. It 
must have been. then, that a consciousness of a particular 
crystal identified by me as such was antecedent to my con¬ 
ception of all crystals " (The Psychology of Reasoning, by 
Alfred Binet, p. 163). This amounts to saying that the 
perception of a particular crystal, has suggested the general 
proposition embodied in the major premise. Thus, tarka 
is really perception plus pratyabhijfinn- The same argument 
suffices to show that anumlna arises only with reference to 
perception and the general logical proposition {tarka). 
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(2) Pratyabhi jfiana which arises from the com¬ 
bination of perception and memory, as in the state 
of consciousness implied in the statement: ‘this is 
the man’. In this instance, the word ‘this’ connotes 
present perception, ‘the’ points to a recalled memory, 
and from their union arises the idea that the man now 
perceived is the same* who was perceived before. 
Pralyabhi ji'iana also includes such knowledge as 
arises from a comparison between a thing perceived 
and some other thing remembered. ‘This is iike 
that’; ‘that is different from this’; and the like are 
instances of this kind of pratyabhi ji/ana. 

(3) Tarl^a or knowledge of the argument, that 
is of the invariable relationship, such as that of fire 
and smoke, between certain things. Tarka is the basis 
of inference, and relates to a rule of universal ap¬ 
plicability to be deduced by induction Irom the 
observation of facts in nature, or otherwise. 

(4) AnumTina 'j' (inference), i. e., knowledge of 
the existence or non-existence of a thing from the 

T Thai anumcina or logical inference is a very simple 
process and quite independent of technicalities and technical 
knowledge will be clear from Appendix C which incorporates 
the essential portion of “ Logic For Boys and Girls ", composed 
by the present writer- Appendices E and F will further 
suffice to demonstrate that it can be mastered in an incredibly 
short space of time- 
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knowledge of the relationship it bears to another 
thing, e.g., the inference of the existence of fire at 
the sight of smoke. 

(5) Sruta jfiuna which implies knowledge acquir¬ 
ed by the interpretation of signs, symbols, words and 
the like. This form of knowledge depends on mati 
j’/ana for its data, or raw material, and differs from 
it in respect of its extent, for while mati jiiana 
is confined to things existing within the range 
of the senses in the present, sruta jhana may transcend 
these limits both in respect of Time and Space. Thus 
while an eclipse actually perceived with the senses 
is known by mati jiiana , the one now taking place in 
a far off country and the one which took place in 
the reign of Alexander the Great may be known by 
the sruta. The most important form of sruta jiiana is 
Ugama, or the Scripture of Truth, i.e., the word of a 
Tirthamtiara (God). It is also called sruti on the 
ground of its having been heard from another, and 
is admitted as a form of pramana, because it is the 
most reliable form of testimony, being the word of an 
Omniscient Being who is completely devoid of 
all lorms of attachment and aversion, and who has, 
therefore, absolutely no motive or reason for deceiv¬ 
ing or misleading anyone. The word of all other 
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persons is not sruta, but ku-sruta (false scripture), be¬ 
cause it amounts to testimony which falls short of 
truth. 

The characteristics of a true Scripture are: 

(0 that it should embody the word of an omni¬ 
scient Teacher; 

(«) that its teaching should be true to concrete 
nature, and not by way of a general discourse on 
certain abstract propositions of philosophy or on the 
metaphysical aspect of religion; 

(«0 that it should speak out the piecise truth 
without fear or favour; and 

(io) that its sense should be pi ain, and not con¬ 
cealed, so that it should not become the cause of 
misleading any one. 

The special attributes of a true Teacher * are: 


* It may be pointed out here that no disembodied spirit, 
hence fully liberated Soul, can ever become a teacher, because 
a purely disembodied spirit is incapable o( teaching for the 
want of a material body, the medium of communication with 
men. Hence, Scripture is the word of omniscient, deified men, 
preaching truth before the attainment of final emancipation as 
pure disembodied Spirit- This is tantamount to saying that it 
is not possible for an eternally and naturally (ree Supreme 
Being as some imagine their God or Gods to be, to be the 
author of the Scripture of Truth- 
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(j) that he should have evolved out omniscience 
which is a guarantee of fulness and perfection of 
knowledge, 

(//) that he should be absolutely devoid of all 
personal motives for love and hatred in any form, 

(iff) that he should have completely conquered 
his lower nature, and 

(iv) that he should have destroyed the bondage 
of the (our kinds of his ghatya * formas. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Mali jfiana, to be distinguished from fyu-mali (false 
mati j/'/Sna), arises from the functioning of the senses 
and the mind, the former furnishing the raw material 
for thought and the latter converting it into ascertained 
truth. 

Ku-mali includes all kinds of false and erroneous 
ideas and notions which may be entertained by 
thinking beings. 

The first step in mati j/'iana consists in darsana or 
pure sensing, that is in an undifferencing, detail-less 
cognition of the general features of a thing. This 
results in the acquisition of knowledge of the class to 

* These arc : (1) j.vinavaraniya. (2) darsani varaniya, 
moharnya and anlarya. (See footnote on pages 49-52). 

1 
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which the object belongs. Attention then comes into 
play, and engages itself in marking out the details 
and features of distinction of the object of enquiry, 
so that when analysis has furnished all the necessary 
or required particulars of a thing, the intellect sums up 
(synthesis) the result ol the investigation and the 
culmination of thought, i.e., the ascertainment of truth, 
is reached. 

The following four stages occur between darsana 
(puie sensing) and the acquisition of j/'/ ina (knowledge). 

I. Aoagrha which means the singling out of an 
object with reference to its class only, that is the 
knowledge of its general properties, e.g., to know an 
object as a man. 

2. Iha, or the attitude of enquiry leading to the 
ascertainment of truth about the object of aoagrha, 
for instance, to enquire whether the object known to 
be a man be a Londoner. Iha must be distinguished 
from doubt which is not a form of jiMna. 

3. Aoaya, i.e., the ascertainment of truth in res¬ 
pect of the subject of enquiry, as for instance, the 
determination that the man about whom it was asked, 
whether he was a Londoner or not, was in fact a 
Londoner. 
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4. Dkhrana, that is being impressed with the 
idea thus formed, so as to be able to recall it sub¬ 
sequently. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Omniscience includes a knowledge of all things 
that existed in the past, exist now or shall come into 
existence in the future. 

It arises from the free functioning of the substance 
of consciousness, unhindered by the knowledge- 
obstructing influence of matter.* 

* There can be no gelling away trom the (act that the 
soul can never know anything unless it be endowed with the 
knowing faculty. The senses only give us impressions, photos 
or images of obiects, but not the knower to cognize them, and 
it would be a miracle if they could create the knower, for they 
are unconscious themselves There can be equally clearly no 
doubt but that the soul only perceives its own conditions of 
states ol consciousness in knowing anything else, for very often 
that which it knows is very different from what is actually per¬ 
ceived, and in many cases what is known is never really per¬ 
ceived with the senses, e g.. ether which is invisible to the 
naked eye. The existence of a capacity to know', then, is a 
condition precedent to the consciousness of the soul and it is 
evident that this capacity to know is not anything foreign to or 
acquired by the soul, but its very nature, for, as already observ¬ 
ed, the separation of ;. na (consciousness) from the juani 
(knower) is fatal to both It is also evident that there can bq 
no limit to the knowing capacity of the soul, for neither reason 
nor imagination are liable to be limited by aught but the 
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The destruction of the four kinds of ghatiya 

impossible, and though the senses of each and every living be¬ 
ing do not embrace the whole range of phenomena, still there 
can be no doubt but that different beings take cognizance of 
different things, so that what is invisible to one soul does not 
necessarily remain unperceived by all Owls, for instance, 
perceive objects in the dark : and it is obvious that the minute 
little insects which are quite invisible to us must be known at 
least to the members of their own fraternity, for they breed 
and multiply The inference is that while the soul is the 
knower in its own right, its knowing capacity is obstructed, more 
or less, in the case of different beings, though consciousness 
with its special properties—individuality and knowledge—being 
common to all, there can be no differences of quality or quanti 
ty in respect of the potentiality of knowledge among them. 
This conclusion is fully supported by the facts or phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy of the very existence of which men 
arc almost wholly ignorant in this age, but which have been 
fully proved to be the natural functions of the soul (see the 
Proceedings of the Psychical Research Society.) 

The nature of the soul being pure intelligence, thought 
(knowledge) or consciousness, the differences in the degree 
of its manifestation, among the different kinds of beings, as well 
as among members of the same species, must be due to the 
influence of some outside force, or agent, whose association or 
union with the conscious substance (soul) has the effect of 
depriving it of its pure clarity of knowledge. Unconscious 
matter is just such an agent, which as described in ‘ The Prac¬ 
tical Path' enters into union with the soul-substance and thereby 
cripples its knowing powers, more or lcs«, according to the 
type of bondage (the state of fusion of matter and soul) Thus, 
the differing types of consciousness depend on the operation of 
the knowledge-obstructing energies of karma, so that where 
they are actually in full play the manifestation of the knowing 
faculty of the soul may be reduced to the sense of touch, as in 
the case of one-sensed beings (metals and the like), while in 
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karmas sets the soul free to vibrate at its natural 

the converse case, that is where they arc totally eliminated, 
the full blaze of omniscience must be the reward of the conquer¬ 
ing jiva (ego). All the intermediate degrees of manifestation 
of consciousness between these two extremes, it can be seen in 
a general way, also owe their existence to the destruction or 
quiescence, or partial destruction and partial quiescence of 
these energies of knowledge-obstructing karmas, for knowledge 
being the very nature ol the soul may be covered over by the 
veil of ignorance and ‘ uncovered' as often as it may, but it can¬ 
not be acquired or developed anew, or engrafted on an originally 
unconscious stem. If we ponder over this statement, we shall 
not be long in realising that no originally unconscious substance 
can, by the centralisation, or mirroring of stimulus in a central 
part, convert it into sensation and itself into a knowing being 
The gulf between the conscious and the unconscious is too wide 
to be bridged over in this manner, and no intellectual jump 
or acrobatic feat of imagination can even faintly suggest the 
method by which or the manner in which such a miracle might 
be effected. 

The soul. then, is the knower in consequence of its nature, 
the purity of which is defiled by the absorption of the un¬ 
conscious substance -matter. It follows from this that the 
tearing asunder of the veils of matter, by destroying or checking 
the energy of karmas, which interfere with the knowing 
capacity of the soul, is the real means of increase of knowledge 
Observation shows that passions and emotions considerably 
interfere with one’s knowing capacity and clarity of intellect; 
and the effect of bias or prejudice on the faculty of judgment is 
too well known to need comment Thus, our personal likes and 
dislikes as well as passions and emotions, are the causes which 
interfere with the dawn of j'hina. They cause the inflow of 
matter into the conscious substance, and the fusion of spirit and 
matter prevents the soul from exercising its natural function in 
full measure. Another cause of obstruction is the interest in 
the physical concerns of life which narrows down the zone of 
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rhythm v , and to exercise its function of unlimited 
knowing. 

knowledge to what is regarded as the immediately useful for 
the requirements of the physical body. Attention here acts 
as a porter at the gate, and admits only the desirable, thus 
shuUing the door against al' ideas other than those presenting 
themselves in response to the invitation of the desiring mantis 
(lower mind, the seat of desires) We. therefore, conclude 
that the functioning of consciousness is obstructed by certain 
kinds of energies, springing into being from personal likes- 
dislikes, interests, passion, emotions and desires These energies 
have been classified under lour different heads by the Jaina 
'~'charyas. and constitute what are known as the gh-tiya 
karmas- 

* The rhythm, that is to say, the energy of functioning, of 
the soul, is ol the most complex type, for it knows itself in addi¬ 
tion to the object ol knowledge at one and the same time, and 
also because its capacity to know things embraces the whole 
range of possibility, that which it can never know having no 
manner ol claim to existence. 

It follows from this that the natural energy of the soul, as 
pure spirit a condition in which no interests or motives or 
other forms ol obstruction remain to shorten the range of 
consciousness ~is of the most complex type in which the rhythm 
of self-awareness holds together, in an interpenetrating man¬ 
ner, all other possible rhythms of knowledge none of which is 
denied freedom of functioning and operation As such, the 
soul resembles a great melody in which the rhythm of the 
tune hovers over the rhythms of the notes that enter into its 
composition, and in which each of the notes though a separate 
entity in itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible and insepar¬ 
able part of the whole. 

Now, since rhythm is but another word (or an idea in- 
connection with the soul, because knowledge consists in the 
states of one’s own consciousness, by putting the above in the 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A being can have from one to four different kinds 
of knowledge, but if he have only one, it must be 
keoala j/'/ana (omniscience); if two, mati and sruta; if 
three, mati, sruta and either aoadhi (clairvoyance) or 
manahparyaya (telepathy); and if four, then all except 
the first named- The reason for this is that mati and 
sruta j/'/anas are enjoyed by all excepting those who 
have acquired omniscience. Avadhi and manahparyaya 
arise from the observance of rules of conduct laid 
down for the guidance of asceties, so that those who 
acquire them enjoy them along with the other two 
(the mati and sruta)." Keoala juana, however, arises 
only when the soul completely withdraws its attention 
inwards, and, therefore, implies a cessation of the 
functioning of the outward-turned senses and intellect. 

simple language of philosophy we may say that each perfect, 
or lully-evolved Soul, being pure consciousness freed from 
the blinding influence ot matter, is actually an all-comprehensive 
Idea which sums up, as it were, and includes all other possible 
ideas without a single exception. Hence the lullest possible 
knowledge, unlimited by Time or Space, is always the state of 
consciousness of a deified soul, in other words, the emancipated 
soul is simply jiiana mayee (.embodiment ol knowledge), being 
pure consciousness in essence. 

* Avadhi j/JSna, according to the Scripture, is also enjoyed 
by great personages, such as Tirthamkaras, Irom their birth. 
In their case it arises as the result of the past good karmas of 
the soul. 
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Avadhi and manahparyaya being super-sensuous, 
that is independent of the senses and mind, are but 
limited forms of omniscience, and become merged 
in it when it arises. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Anumana (inference) is of two kinds, svarthSnumana 
and parUrthSnumana, the former implying an inference 
drawn for one’s own satisfaction, or at one one s 
own instance, that is, by oneself, and the latter, one 
that is drawn at the instance of, or through the instru¬ 
mentality of anothei. 

Svarthanumana (self-induced deduction) involves 
but little more than memory’s work. It differs from 
parfirthanumana (deduction at the instance of another) 
in so far as the latter implies a dehbeiative process 
of the mind, In suarlhanumana it is sufficient to 
know the logical relationship between certain objects 
(e.g., smoke and fire), termed s&dhana (mark) and 
tiadhya (that of which the sadhana is a mark), respect¬ 
ively, and to allow the mind at the moment of infer¬ 
ence to dwell upon the mark, when the sadhya will 
be recalled almost authomatically.* 

* See "Logic Simplified" (Appendix E), reproduced from 
the .laina Gazette for 1925 
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Both the soarthanumaria and the para rthinumana 
proceed upon the one simple all-sufficing principle that 
logical inference only follows where there is a fixed 
rule, without a single exception, to govern the case ; 
e.g., because smoke always proceeds from fire, there¬ 
fore, whenever smoke is seen, the mind immediately 
goes back to the already familiar law tarf^a) 
governing the relationship between smoke and fire. 
This is soarthanumaria. In pararthanumana one’s atten¬ 
tion is called to the logical relationship which has to 
be accepted before a deduction can be drawn. Some¬ 
times it may be necessary to put the matter in the 
form of a syllogism, and to explain it by means of an 
illustration, but that is only required in the case of 
very young pupils. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

A svartfianumana process consists of three parts, 
namely, 

(i) a sadhya, i.e., that which is to be proved, 

(it) a sddhana, or that which can exist only in 
relation with, and is, therefore, the determinant of 
the sadhya , and 

(in) a dharmi, that is the abode of the sndhya. 
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The Madhya also called dharma, with reference 
to its abode, the ( dharmi ), and the dharmi are some¬ 
times taken together for the sake of brevity, and 
called paksa. In such a case there are only two 
limbs of the svarthSnumhna syllogism, the paksa and 
sadhana or argument, also called hetu. 

The sSdhya may be defined as that which is shakya 
or abadhita (not opposed to or contradicted by 
direct perception or inference), abhiprela or ishla 
(which the disputant'' wishes to establish) and 
aprasiddha or asiddha (which has not been ascertained 
as yet). 

It will be seen that the insistence on the quality 
of shakya is intended to save fruitless speculation, 
while the confining of the investigation to an apra¬ 
siddha sadhya is calculated to prevent the re-opening 
of an already settled point. 

The sadhana is a necessary part of a syllogism, 
because it is the mark of that which is to be proved, 

* The ancient* employed the terms v.idi and prati-oadi 
respectively for the theorist and the opponent who raises ail 
sorts of objections against the validity ol a proposition pro¬ 
pounded by the oadi. The pflitl-oadi is an imaginary being 
whose sole raison d elre lies in the desire to establish the 
truth of a proposition by refuting all possible obiections that 
can be raised against its validity. He is also useful as a name¬ 
less substitute for criticising a sensitive rival. 
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while ihe dharmi is required to localize the sadhya, 
lor otherwise we might have smoke on a hill-top 
giving rise to an inference of the existence of fire 
in a lake, which would be absurd. The absence 
of a dhatmi reduces anumana to tarfya, for in the 
absence of an abode, the inference only amounts to 
a repetition of the abstract relationship between the 
sadhya and the slidhana of a syllogism. 

The dhatmi may be either, 

(1) ptamtSna prasiddha, i.e., that which is known 
by pramana, 

(2) cikalpa prasiddha, which is taken for granted, 
or supposed, or 

(3) pramana-oifaalpa prasiddha, i.e., that which 
partakes of the nature of pramana and vil^alpa both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) This hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke 

(б) The horns of a hare are non-existent, because no one 
has ever seen them. 

(>) Man is the master of his destiny, because he has the 
power to control his actions. 

{Illustration (a) is an instance of the pramana prasiddha 
dhatmi, because ‘ this hill ‘ ( dharmi ) is the immediate object 
of precepioD. 

The dharmi of illustration (b) is oikalpa prasiddha, 
because the ‘ horns of a hare ' being purely imaginary. 
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can never be established by pralyaksa or any other kind of 
praimna. 

The dharmi of the third illustration is pram naotkalpa 
prasiddha, because it (man) includes those who are the object 
of pratyaksa as well as those that are vikalpa prasiddha.] 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PararlhSnumana means the knowledge of the sadhya 
from its sadhana arising in the mind* in consequence 
of the speech of another. It consists'!" of two parts, 
pratijfia, and hetu. 


* Some logicians hold the speaker s word itself to be the 
pari/rthmumma, but this is not correct, for the speech of 
another may be the occasion for knowledge or inference, but is 
never so itself. The real basis of inference in par>rth:,num>na , 
as in so"rth.imitmna , is the logical connection (oy.'pli) between 
the s.idhana and its s. dhya Suppose we hear some one say : 
‘ there is fire in this hill, because there is smoke on it. The 
statement fulfils all the requirements of a valid syllogism so far 
as the speaker himself is concerned, but it is obviously little or 
no better than verbal testimony lor the hearer, for unless his 
own mind lend assent to the proposition, he cannot be said to 
have drawn an inference. 

t It is said in Gautama’s Nyaya Darsana that there are not 
two but five limbs of a syllogism of the pararthanumana type, 
namely, 

(1) pratij'ia, 

(2) hetu, 

(3) ud"harana (illustration), 

(4) upanaya, (statement showing the presence of the 
sadhana in the dharmi) , and 

(5 ) nigamana (conclusion ). 
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Pratijfia means the proposition to be proved, and 
hetu is the statement of the logical connection, called 
vyapti, advanced in proof thereof. 

The following is an illustration of a five-limbed syllogism : 
(i) This hill is full of fire (pratijfia) ; 

(//' Because it is full of smoke (hetu) ; 

(iii) Whatever is full of smoke is also full of fire, as a 
kitchen ( udaharana ), 

(in) So is this hill lull of smoke (upanaya) , 

(o) Therefore, this hill is full of fire ( nigamana ). 
Gautama, however, ignores the fact that pararihanuniana 
differs from svarthanumana only in so far as it arises at the 
instance of another, so that the true basis of inference and the 
lorm ol syllogism are identically the same in both the types of 
anumana■ Hence, the statement of palfsa. called pratijfia in a 
pararthanumana. and hetu are alone needed in an inference at 
the instance of another. It is obvious that the true basis of 
anumana is always the force of vyapti (logical connection), so 
that the moment this relationship is asserted by mentioning the 
sadhana, smoke and the like, the mind is immediately led to that 
which is inseparably connected therewith, and discovers the 
sadhya 

This operation is performed of one s own accord in svartha¬ 
numana. but at the instance of another in the second kind of 
inference. In both cases, however, it is one's own mind that 
draws the inference, upanaya and nigamana , besides serving 
no useful purpose, are also objectionable as pure repetition of 
what is already stated in the praitjita and hetu; and udaharana 
would reduce logic to a child's play. For while it may be 
necessary to cite an actual instance of the vy'ipli (logical con¬ 
nection) in a veetr>ga{atha (lecture to a pupil), to enable little 
children to familiarize themselves with the basis of inference, it 
is bad rhetoric to do so in the course of a vijigishu-kaih ' (logi¬ 
cal discussion) with a clever and presumably learned opponent. 
And, after all ud"harana only tends to establish the validity of the 
vyopti, and may be useful in showing the necessary relationship 
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Illustration. 

There is fire in this hill ( pratijJa) because there is smoke 
on it ( hetu ) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

There are two ways of stating the inseparable 
logical connection, affirmatively, called awaya, as 
in the statement, ‘wherever there is smoke there is 
fire’; or in the negative, known as oyalireka, e. g; 
‘where there is no fire there is no smoke.’ 


between the sodhana and its s./dhya; it is of no real help in 
anunv'na which pre-supposes the knowledge of this relationship. 

The modern syllogism of three steps, or propositions, as they 
are called, is also open to objection for similar reasons. It is 
the culmination of a highly elaborate system of ratiocination, it 
is true, but it is no less true that the system of which it is the 
outcome is not a natural but a highly artificial one The prac¬ 
tical value of modern logic, as a science, is to be judged from 
the fact that its inferential processes, though suitable, to a certain 
extent, for the purposes of the school-room, are never actually 
resorted to by men—not even by lawyers, philosophers and 
logicians—in their daily life, nor can thev be carried out with¬ 
out first bending the current of thought from its natural chan¬ 
nel, and forcing it into the artificial and rigid frame-work of an 
Aristotelian syllogism.* 

The syllogism that answers the practical requirements of 
life and is natural to the rational mind, then, consists of two and 
only two steps —pratijiia and hetu. 

* For a fuller discussion of the different systems of Logic, see 
Appendix E 
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A hetu of the first kind is called upalabdhi, and 
of the second, anupalabdhi. 

The upalabdhi and anupalabdhi heius are further 
sub-divided into two kinds each, the bidhisadhaka 
and the nifyheda-sTldhaka. The bidhisTldhaka are those 
which prove the existence and the ni^heda-sadhaha 
those that establish the non-existence of some fact. 

Hetu may also be of a contradictory or of a non¬ 
contradictory type. The former, called viruddhi, 
implies the existence of a fact which is incompatible 
with the sadhya. 

Illustration 

There is no (ire in this pitcher, because it is full of water. 

The non-contradictory ( aviruddhi ) hetu is the argu¬ 
ment which is not based on any fact incompatible 
with the existence of the sadhya. 

Illustration. 

There is fire in this hill, because there ir smoke on it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The necessary logical connection, called sTidhyV- 
nyaihanupatti, avinSbhSva or vyapti, is the basis of 
inferential validity, for otherwise one might infer the 
existence of water at the sight of smoke. There are 
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the following five kinds of logical relationship be¬ 
tween the sadhana and its sddhya: 

(1) Vyapya-Vyapaka which is the relationship 
of part to the whole, 

(2) ^arr/a-^arana, r.e., the causal connection, 

(3) puroachara-utlaTachara, that is antecedence 
and consequence, 

(4) sahachara, or co-existence, and 

(5) sOabtiQoa which means peculiarity of nature, 
or identity. 

Of these, the second and the third categories 
embrace two types each, because the relationship of 
cause and effect and of antecedence and consequence 
may be made to yield an inference relating to either 
the cause or its effect, or to antecedence or con¬ 
sequence, respectively. Thus, there are seven differ¬ 
ent kinds of logical relationship which give rise to a 
valid inference. 

The following table will be found to combine 
the conclusions reached in this and the next preced¬ 
ing chapters, and to specify the different kinds of 
logical connection, with due regard to the classifica¬ 
tion of hetu. 
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Aviruddhopaiabdhi Viruddhopalabdhi Aviruddhanopalabdhi Viruddhanopalabdbi 
(bidhi-sadhaka ). (nikheda«ldhaka). (nikheda-sadhaka ) ( bidhi-sadhaka). 
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—Svabh.'iva xxii. 

Karana xxi. 

—K>rya xx. 

—Sahachara xix 
—Uttarachara xvm 

— Purvachara xvii. 

-K.rana xvi 

— Karya xv 

—Vy.'vpa-Vy.ipaka xiv. 

—Svabh/va (nature or identity i xtii. 


—Sahachara xii 
i—Uttarachara xi. 

■|—Puravachara x. 

I—K.irana ix. 

|—fcrya viii. 

—Vy ipya Vy paka vh 

•—Sahachara (concomitance or co-existence) >r 

— Uttarachara (consequence) v. 

— Purvachara (antecedence) iv. 

’ —Karana (cause) iii. 

—Karya (effect) ii. 

'—Vyapya-Vyapaka i. 
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Illustrations * 

(i) Sound is subject to modification, because it is a 
product v 

(n) There is fire in this hill, because there is smoke on it 

(in) We shall have rain, because rain-clouds: ; are 
gathering. 

(in ) It will be Sunday to-morrow, because it is Saturday 

(d) Yesterday was a Sunday, because it is Monday 
to-day 

* The numbering of these illustrations corresponds to the 
figures in the tabulated classification of hetu. 

f Here sound fails in the larger category of products which 
is characterised by the quality of being subject to modification 
Therefore, being vyapya (included) in ihe larger class (vya- 
paka), it's liable to have the distinguishing feature of the 
whole class predicated of itself. When put in the form of a 
modern syllogism, this illustration would read 

All products are liable to modification . 

Sound is a product; 

Therefore, sound is liable to modification 

.C Some logicians do not consider Parana (cause) to be a 
true hetu, on the ground that it is not always followed by its 
appropriate effect (karya ), but this is clearly wrong, since 
the true k.u rana always implies an active, potent (samarthya) 
cause which nothing can prevent from producing its effect- 
In the instance of rain-clouds, the absence of all those causes 
which prevent them from giving rain is presumed and implied 
The following is an instance which fully illustrates the force 
of Parana as a true hetu : ‘ there is shade in this place because 
we have an open umbrella (the cause of shade) here.' 
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( Oi ) This mango has a sweet taste, because it is ripe- 
yellow in colour.* 

(eii) The temperature ol this room is not cold, because 
lire (the antithes.s ot cold) is burning in it. 

(tint) This person is not experiencing a feeling o( cold 
because he is perspiring (which is the effect of the 
antithesis of cold). 

(i x I Deva Datta is not happy, because he has present in 
him the causes of misery (the antithesis of 
happiness). 

( x) To-morrow wilt not be a Sunday, because it is Fri¬ 

day to-day. 

(xi) Yesterday was not a Friday, because it is Tuesday 
to-day. 

(xii) This wail is not devoid of an out side, because it 

has an inside (sahachara of the outerside).f 

(xin) There is no )ar in this room, because its soabhaoa 
(identity) is not to be found (that is nothing 
resembling Us identity is present) in it. 

(xiu) There is no oak tree in this village, because there 
is no tree in it. 

(xu) There arc no (samarlhya— potent) rain-clouds in this 
place because U is not raining here 

* This illustration proceeds on the principle of concomitance 
or co-existence of colour and taste, so that the presence of 
the one is an index to the existence of the other. 

T Another instance of the principle of co-existence. 
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(«i) There is no smoke in this place, because there is 

(xoii ) It will not be Sunday to morrow, because it is not 
Saturday to-day 

(xoiii ) It was not Monday yesterdary, because to-day is 
not Tuesday. 

(xix) The right-hand pan ol this pair of >-cales is not 
touching the beam, because ihc other one is on 
the same level with it 

(jcx) This animal is suffering from some disease, because 
it docs not look healthy. 

(xxi) This woman is feeling unhappy, because she has 
been forcibly separated from her lover 

(xxii) All things are anekontic t possessed of different 
aspects), because they do not enjoy absolutely one 
aspect alone 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Many-sidedness* is an important characteiislic of 
pramUna (valid knowledge) because things in nature 
wear that aspect. 

* Obviously knowledge must correspond to nature to be 
valid, so that it should know things as they actually exist. The 
form in which things exist is draoya-paryaya-rupa ( draoya= 
substance, paryTt precondition or form, and rupa=aspect) 
from one point of view, nitya-unitya (ni/ya=elerna] 
and oni7t/o=transient) from a second, samanya-vishesa 
(samam/a=gencral and uis/iesa=particular) from a third, 
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The immediate fruit or effect of pramdna is the 
removal of ignorance ; indirectly, it enables one to 
adopt that which is good and to avoid the harm¬ 
ful. Prarriana ultimately leads to mo\sa (nirvSna) 
the goal of Perfection and Deification. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

According to Buddhist logicians, the true hetu 
should possess the following three characteristics:— 
(/) it should be present in the paksa, 

(«) « should also exist in the sapaksa, and 

(/«) it should not be found in the vipaksa. 

The paksa has already been explained to mean 
the sadhya and its abode, the dharmi ; but sapaksa is 

and <o on A gold ring, for instance, is neither a substance 
(gold) nor a toim or condition ('ringnessT alone . it is gold 
in the form ol a ring. This is what is meant by the draoya- 
paryaya-rupa.ior no substance can possibly exist without a form. 
Similarly, everything is nitya-anitya, lor while incessant 
changes of form follow one another, on the one hand, no 
change whatsoever takes place in the material basis of those 
changes themselves, on the other The same is the case with 
the scitrianya-oishcsa nature of things, each of which belongs 
to a class and s yet distinct from all other members of its 
species. It thus exhibits qualities which are common to the 
whole class together with those special features of its own 
which are not to be found in any other member of that class. 
This amounts to saying that neither the absolutely general nor 
the absolutely particular can ever exist by itself in nature. 
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the place where the sadhana and the sadhya aie known 
to abide in some already familiar instance, while 
vipaksa embraces all other places where the very pos¬ 
sibility of the existence of the sadhya is counter-indi¬ 
cated. 

Illustration 

This hill (pa/fSo) is sull of fire, 

Because it is full of smoke , 

Whatever is lull ol .-moke is full of fire, as a kitchen 
(sapafysa )• 

Whatever i« not full ol lire is al»o not full of smoke, as a 
pond ( oipa/isa ) 

The Naiyayakas* add two more characteristics or 
conditions to the above-mentioned three ol the Bud¬ 
dhist helu , making them five in all. ‘These additional 
conditions are : 

(iv) it should not establish the opposite of the 
sadhya by any forcible or necessary im¬ 
plication. and 

(v) it should not leave the matter in doubt by 
equally forcibly suggesting the existence 
of the opposite of that which is to be 
proved. 

* The Naiyayakas are the followers of the Nyaya school 
of philosophy founded by Gautama. 
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The distinction between these two conditions lies 
in the fact that while the former actually proves the 
existence of the opposite of that which was to be 
proved, the latter simply leaves the matter in doubt 
by affirming the existence of both, the sadhya and 
its opposite, with an equal degree of logical force. 

Both these views are, however, erroneous, for 
neither the first three nor all the five features, as 
enumerated by the Naiyayakas, constitute the true 
characteristics of a helu, the distinguishing feature of 
which is the unvaryiny and the universally lrue connec¬ 
tion between the sadhana and its sadhya. 

It is possible for a given helu to exhibit all the 
five attributes insisted on above and yet to be no 
true helu at all. 

Illustrations. 

I It will be Sunday to-morrow, because it is Saturday 
lo-day 

[Here to-morrow is the pa^sa. Sunday the sadhya. and 
Saturday the helu. Hence, i( the argument of the Buddhists 
and the Naiyayakas were correct, and the helu did reside in the 
pai(sa, we should have Saturday residing in to-morrow, which 
would be absurd. 1 

2. The unborn child o( Z will be of a dark complexion 
like the other children of Z who are (all) dark-complexioned, 
because he will be a child of Z. 
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[By analysing this example, we get : 

(i) paksa— the unborn child of Z. 

(ii) sapakia —the existing children of Z. 

(iii) Dipa^sa=children of others. 

(iv) sa<Mi/a=:having a dark complexion, and 

(v) helu =the quality of being Z's child 

Here it is obvious that although the hetu resides in the 
poksa and the sapal^sa and is not to be found in the oipaksa. 
thus fulfilling the three requirements laid down by Buddhist 
logicians, it is none the less no true hetu. since there is no 
necessary connection between the unborn child of Z and a 
dark complexion, it not being the order of nature that whoever 
is a child of Z must be dark-complexioned. 

The same considerations apply to the view of the Naiya- 
yakas. ^because the hetu (the quality of being a child ol Z > 
also proves neithei the exigence nor the to existence of the 
opposite of the sadhya (dark complexion.) Thus the illustra 
tion furnisher all the five requisites of a Naiyayaka hetu and 
yet the concision arrived at sufficiently demonstrates its 
invalidity. | 


* The reader should be on his guard against confounding 
the true uydpti with what the fallacy of the Erratic Reason of 
the Naiyayakas is intended to saleguard with reference to logical 
inference. The Utter docs not aim. in any sense, to secure 
the establishment of an universally true inferential connection be 
tween the argument and what is sought to be proved with it; 
on the contiary. it exhausts itself the moment the past is ascer¬ 
tained to contain nothing to controvert the argument. 

In the illustration chosen, the fact that all the children of Z 
are ol a dark complexion satisfies the requirements of the 
Naiyayaka hetu because we cannot point to an individual 
who might have a lair complexion and yel be a child of Z. 
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II should be further observed that the sapafasa and the 
oipaksa are not to be found in each and every argument. 

Illustrations. 

1. Things invisible to us are perceivable by some one, 
because they are proved by inference; whatever is proved by 
inference is also perceived by some one, as fire, etc. 

(Here ‘things invisible to us" is the pal(sa and ‘fire, etc." the 
sapaksa, but there is no vipaksa, for these two, that is the 
pa/fsa and the sapafasa, exhaust all ob)ect'.J 

2. A living organism is chaiacterised by the presence of 
the soul, because it breathes, whatever is not characterised 
by the presence of the soul does not breathe, as a clod of earth. 

(This is an opposite case to that in the preceding illustra¬ 
tion, as there can be no sapa^sa here, for all things are 
either living organisms {paksa) or not characterised by the 
presence of the soul (cipafcsa), the clod of earth being not an 
illustration of sapal(sa (where the s.rdhya and srdhana are to 
be found together) but only a foim of oyalirelfa oipafaa .! 

No inference as to the complexion of the unborn child can, 
however, be drawn, since there is no true logical connection 
between the fatherhood of Z and the dark complexion of his 
children. It is inteiesling to note here that Nyaya defines 
Reason in the following significant word* . “ The reason is 
the means for establishing what is to be established through the 
homogeneous or affirmative character of the example. 
(The Nyaya Sutra by S. C. Vidyabhushan, p. II). The 
italics are ours , but they suffice to show that the Naiyayaka 
conception of Reason did not aspire at establishing any such 
thing as a true vyapti for its inferential processes, which arc 
grounded on nothing more reliable than the force of a home- 
gtneous example. 
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Where the fielu does not admit of a vipoma it is 
called kevalanvayi (purely anvaya in form) ; where it 
precludes the possibility of the sapaksa, it is termed 
kevala (purely) oyatirefy-, and in all other cases, that is 
where it takes both the anvaya and the Vyatireka forms, 
it is known as anoaya-vyaliref^i. 


CHAPTER XXXfll. 

AbKasa (fallacy) is a falsehood which has the 
appearance of truth. There are many kinds of fallacy 

one corresponding to every limb, or part, of 
pramana • The important ones of these will alone be 
described here. 

Pramuriabhasa includes all those forms of igno¬ 
rance—doubt, error and the like—which are charac¬ 
teristic of untruth. 

TarkabHam is I he selling up 0 ( an inseparable 
connection between objects which arc independent 
of each other, e.g., 'wherever there is smoke, there 
is lime.’ 

PafasUbfiSsa is the fallacy of proposition, and arises 
in the following cases:—- 

(a) When an unproved proposition is taken as 
proved, e.g., ‘there is a maker of the universe.’ 
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(b) When ihe statement made is incapable ot 
being proved, e*g., ‘everything is perishable.’ 

(c) When it is opposed to truth as established 
by direct perception, e.g., ‘things are not characterised 
by many-sidedness.’ 

(d) When it involves a construction which is 
opposed to the accepted sense of words, e.g., taking 
a sister to mean a wife. 

(e) When it contradicts anumana, e.g«, ‘there is 
no omniscient being.’ 

(/) When it is fatal to its own validity, e.g., 
‘nothing exists.’ 

Heluabfiasa is the fallacy of hetu (reason), and is 
of four kinds. 

(I) Asiddha hetvabfiasa which is either 

(0 sarupiasidha, whose faleshood is a matter of 
certainty, as in the instance, ‘sound is 
perishable because it can be seen with the 
eye'; or 

(if) Sandigdfi3siddha which implies an uncertainty 
about the existence of the sadhara. It will 
be seen that where the very existence of 
the sadhana be involved in doubt, validity 
of inference cannot be guaranteed, as for 
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instance where it is uncertain whether 
what is seen be smoke or only vapour, no 
valid inference can be drawn about the 
existence of fire m the pa/^sa. 

(2) Viruddha hetoabhasa which is inseparably 
connected not with the sadhya, but with its antithesis. 
An instance of this is: 'sound is eternal, because it is 
an effect.’ Here obviously the quality of being an 
effect is connected with perishability, since effects are 
always compound, and are, sooner or later, dissolved 
into theii elements. 

(3) Anaikanlika hetcabhdsa occurs when the helu 
i? to be found in all the three, the parser. sapak?a and 
oipaksa. 

The effect of the presence of the helu in the 
oipaksa is to rob the conclusion of that logical 
validity which anumana directly aims at. 

The anaikanlika hetoabhasa is of two kinds, (I) 
the nischita oipaksa orilti where it is certain that the 
helu resides in the oipaksa, and (2) the shankita oipaksa 
orilti where the matter is involved in doubt. 

Illustration- 

(i) Sound is perishable, because it is knowablc. 

[This is an instance oi the nischita vipak?a orittt type, 
because it is certain that the quality of knowability resides not 
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only in perishable things, but also in those that are imperish¬ 
able, e g., space, souls and the like.] 

(ii) Watches are fragile, because they are manufactured 
with machinery. 

[This is an instance of the shankita Vipaksa vritti type- 
The fallacy in this case lies in the fact that it is not certain 
whether the quality of being manufactured with machinery 
docs not reside in things which are not fragile, i.e., the 
i/ipa^sa.] 

(4) Akinchitkara hetvTibhBsa is the fallacy of re¬ 
dundancy. This is also of two kinds: 

(a) The siddhasadhana tfhich means the establish¬ 
ing of that which has already been proved by some 
other kind of pramana. 

Illustration. 

Sound is heard by the ear, because it is sound. 

( b ) The badhila visaya which relates to a proposi¬ 
tion inconsistent with the praiyaksa pramana direct 
observation, or j/'/ana), logical inference, scriptural 
text or its own sense. 

Illustrations. 

(i) Fire is not endowed with warmth, because it is not a 
substance (inconsistent with praiyaksa). 

(ii) Sound is unchanging, because it is not an effect (in' 
consistent with anurruwa.) 
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(iii) Dharma (virtue or righteousness) is the cause of 
pain, because it resides in man. (inconsistent with Scripture 
according to which dharma is the cause of happiness ) 

(iv) Z is the son of a barren woman, because she has 
never conceived (inconsistent with the proposition itself)• 

Drstiintdbh/isa occurs when a dr shirt a is not an 
appropriate illustration. This is of two kinds :— 

(i) Sadharmya or anvaya dnitinhihh 'sa, and 

(ii) Vaidharmya or cyatireka drslantabliasa. 

The Sadharmya fallacy arises when a negative 
illustration is given in place of an alfirmative one. 

Illustration 

There is no sarvaj/ya (omniscient being), because he is 
not apprehended by the senses, like a <ar 

(The illu £ tration should have been ol something not per¬ 
ceivable with the senses.] 

The oaidharmya is the opposite of the sadharmya. 

Illustration. 

Kapila is omniscient, because he is beset with desires, like 
the arhanta (Tirlhamkara ) 

(Here the example of the Arhanta who is absolutely 
desircless is opposed to the argument advanced.) 

Every illustration has reference to either the 
sadhya , or sfldharta, or both. This gives us three 
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forms of the anoaya, and three of the cyatireka drs- 
tantabfulsa. 


Illustrations. 

ti) Word is apauruseya (unproduced by man), because 
it is devoid of sensible qualities; whatever is devoid of sensible 
qualities is apauruseya , like 

fa) sensual pleasure, 

( b) matter, or 
< c i d jar. 

[Here (a) is chosen as an instance of the wrong illustration 
ol the S'idhya (because sensual pleasure is the opposite of apaur- 
uscya ), (b) of the S'dhana ( matter is not devoid of sensible 
qualities', and (c ) of both the s 'dltya and j, .dhana (for a 
jat is neither apauruseya nor devoid of sensible qualities.) 
These arc instances of the anoaya drsalantabhasa ] 

(n) Word is apauruseya, because it is amurtika (devoid 
of sensible qualities), whatever is not apauruseya is not 
amurlilia, as 

(a) an atom, 

( b) «ense-gratificalion, or 

(c) Space. 

[This is a threefold illustration of the Oyatircka drstanta- 
bhasa. The atom, being apauruseya, does not furnish an 
instance of the not- apauruseya quality; sense-gratilication 
is not non-amurfi^a, and space is neither not-apauruseya nor 
not -amurtika] 
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Anvaya drstantabhfisa also occurs where the 
•order of the sadhya and the sadhana is reversed in the 
exemplification of the hetu. 

Illustration 

There is fire in this hill. 

Because there is smoke on it. 

Wherever there is fire there is smoke (anvaya drstanlcr 
bh-sa.) 

|The true torm of the amaya exemplification here should 
be. 'wherever there is smoke there is fire. | 

Similarly, vyatireka drslanlabhasa also occuts 
when the sadhya and the Stidhana replace each other in 
Vyalireka exemplification. 

Illustration. 

This hill is full of smoke. 

Because it is full of fire; 

Whatever is not full of smoke is also not lull of fire. 

[The fallacy is obvious, for there may be lire without 
smoke. ] 

Balaprayogdbhrsa (biila- pertaining to children, 
prayoga- -practice, and oMasa-fallacy^ consists in not 
mentioning all the necessary limbs—proposition, helu, 
udaharana, upanaya and nigamana (see footnote to 
p. 59 ante) —of a school-room syllogism. This 
fallacy also occurs when these limbs are given in a 
wrong order. 
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Sankhyabliasa is a fallacy in reference to the 
sources of pramana (valid knowledge) which are 
(.i ) pratyaksa (direct knowledge), 

( ii) arumana (inference), and 
(lii) tigama (Scripture). 

This kind of fallacy consists in denying any or 
all oi these three sources, because while pratyaksa 
is the immediate destroyer of doubt and ignorance, 
the validity of logical-, inference cannot be ignored, 
and testimony, provided it be the word of a qualified 
observer and absolutely unimpeachable, is certainly 
the only source of knowledge of things beyond per¬ 
ception and inference both. The leaving out of certain 
forms of knowledge, c. g., memory, is another in¬ 
stance of this fallacy. 

Agiimibhisa is that form ol fallacy which consists 
in regaiding the word of an unqualified teacher as the 
Scripture of truth. This fallacy also occurs when the 
true Scripture is misquoted to support a false proposi 
lion. 


6 
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APPENDIX A. 

NAYA VADA. 

The philosophy of Nayas (standpoints) is an; 
integral part of Jama Metaphysics, and Jaina philo¬ 
sophers have always laid the greatest emphasis on its- 
comprehension. It is maintained that no one who 
is not fully acquainted with this department of 
thought is likely to make any real progress in the 
acquisition of truth, however 'much he might make 
himself familial with other matters. To estimate 
the true value of this statement it is necessary to 
determine the nature of knowledge itself, in the first 
instance. 

The ob|ecl of knowledge is to make us acquaint¬ 
ed with the nature of things, so that when we know 
a thing fully we are said to have knowledge of it. 
Now, knowledge arises in one of the two following 
ways : (I) it is either perceived directly, or (2) U 
inferred from facts of observation 01 record. The 
first kind, called Pralyal^sa, includes the l>coalajnana 
(Omniscience) of the Siddhitman\ the Manahaparayaya 
and Avadhi , of the Muni', and the sense-perception 

1 A Perfect or Deified Souf 

2 Knowledge of the thoughts of other# 

3. A kind of telepathy 

4 A Jaina Saint. 
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of the ordinary living beings in the world. The second 
category comprises what has been called the 
indirect, or mediate, knowledge. Leaving aside the 
first class of knowledge with which we have no con¬ 
cern in the present work, we notice that the indirect, 
oi mediate, knowledge itself is of two kinds, namely, 
(1) that which is heard from others, and (2) that 
which is intellectually inferred. It is in respect of 
these two kinds of non-immediate knowledge that the 
greatest care is to be obseived m accepting the state¬ 
ments of otheis or the deductions of our own reason. 

A number of tests have been laid down by the 
wi«e for the purpose of testing the accuracy of both 
these kinds of indirect knowledge. One of these 
tests, and the one with which we are mostly concerned 
at present, is the relativity of knowledge. Obviously, 
everything exists in relation to a number of other 
things, and is liable to be influenced by them. Hence, 
knowledge to be complete must describe its object 
with refeience to its relations with othei things. 

Similarly, when things are described by men 
they are described invariably from some particular point 
of view, though some people are led to imagine this 
one-sided description to be exhaustive. This kind of 
knowledge may be true from the particular point of 
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view from ■which it is arrived at; it is certainly not 
true from any other. 

It is thus obvious that no statement of a fact or 
piece of information, or scriptural text, can be relied 
upon to impart full knowledge of a thing, unless it is 
comprehensive enough to embrace the various descrip¬ 
tions thereof obtained from the different points of 
view. Jainism, therefore, warns us against falling a 
victim to imperfect information and being misled by 
it. Hence the importance which is attached to the 
philosophy of standpoints by the Jama Metaphysicians. 

The oft-quoted parable of the blindmen and the 
elephant is admissible here to illustrate the point under 
consideration. Each of these persons, desirous of 
knowing what an elephant was like, touched and felt 
a separate part of its body, and went home pleased 
with the information thus derived concerning its form. 
They then sat down to compare notes, and soon 
discovered that there was no agreement among them 
as to the form of the animal. The man who had only 
touched its leg described it as a huge column, the 
one who had felt the ear, as a winnowing fan, and so 
forth. They soon came to woids and then to blows; 
and still no one was willing to admit that he was in 
the wrong. At last there appeared another man 
on the scene who was not blind, and he wa« with 
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difficulty able to pacify them and settle their disputes 
by convincing them of their partial knowledge! 

The lesson to be learnt from this instructive par¬ 
able is that unless all the different aspects of a thing 
have been enquired into and studied, the partial 
knowledge based on any one aspect alone is liable to 
lead us into error and conflict with others. 

All the confusion of thought which is prevailing 
in the world is thus the outcome of inexhaustive 
research, and of the acceptance of a part for the 
whole. A single in'tance would suffice to satisfy 
the reader that most, even if not all, ol our disputes 
only betray the pig-headedness of the blindmen of 
the parable in ourselves. For a long time past a keen 
controvert.} has been raging among philosophers as to 
thp nature of the will, some holding that it is free, 
others denying it. As a matter, of (act, both parties 
are right, but only irom their respective standpoints. If 
we approach the question from the point of view of 
the nature ot will, that is to say. in respect of its 
natural qualities, we must, with Beigson, arrive at 
the conclusion that it is free, but if we look at it as 
regards its manifesed appearance, that is to say, from 
the point of view of ‘evolution,' it is certainly subject 
to predeterminism of formas (actions). It is thus to 
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clear that both the parties to the controversy have 
only got hold of partial truth, and are trying to pass 
it off for absolute wisdom. The truth is neither m 
the view of the one nor in that of the other, but in 
a perfect synthesis of both, since will is free by 
nature, but liable to predeterminism of formas, as an 
incarnating ego. 

It is : thus evident that the greatest care must be 
taken in accepting all one-sided statements of facts, 
whether they come from gods or men. It must be 
remembered that our language makes it impossible 
for us to describe things :n all their aspects at one 
and the same time, and, for that leason, is liable to 
lead us into error to a considerable extent. He who 
would avoid falling into the pitfalls of error must, 
therefore, first of all, try to understand and master 
the philosophy of Nayas. 

Jainism aims, from the very commencement, at a 
systematic classification of the subject-matter of know¬ 
ledge, and divides the philosophical standpoint into 
two main heads, the Nishchayu and the Vyatiahara. 
Of these, the former deals with the natural qualities, 
hence the essential nature of things which re¬ 
mains true under all circumstances conditions and 
states. For this reason, it is called the Nishchaya, 
i. e., the natural, certain or exact. The latter, that is 
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the vyahadara, however, deals with things not with re¬ 
ference to their real or essential nature, but only with 
respect to their tttilily, or their shifting states and con¬ 
ditions. The statement ‘ This is a jar of clay * is 
an illustration of the Nihschaya J^iaya, while ‘This 
is a jar of butter,' is true only from the VyacafiSra, 
or the practical, point of view. 

Nishchaya naya is again divided into shuddha 
{true) nishchaya and ashuddha (a, not, and shuddha true) 
nishchayanayas. The former only speaks of the attri¬ 
butes and qualities of pure spirits or souls; but the 
latter concerns itself with the nature and functions 
of the impure ego. 

According to another mode of classification, 
nishchaya naya is divided into two kinds, namely, 0) 
the diavyarthify and (2) the paryayarShifc. The former 
of these is the substantive point of view, since it 
•describes things with reference to their general 
qualities and substances. The latter is the stand¬ 
point of change, and gives prominence to forms or 
conditions, which souls and matter assume from time 
to time, in the course of ‘evolution.’ From the draoyat- 
thik point of view, it is correct to say that souls are 
all alike, since they are made of the same substance 
and have the -same nature, but from that of the 
paryayarthik. naya .they differ in respect of their special 
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qualities, which they have evolved out in the course 
of transmigration. 

The Dravyarlhik Naya is further subdivided 

into three classes, Naigama , Samgraha. and Vyava- 
hara. 1 '' The Paryayayrthik is also subdivided into 
Rijus’itra , Sabda, Samabhinidha, and Eoambhula. 
According to some achaiyas (philosophers), the 

RijuS'Ura is to be treated as a sub-division of the 
Dravyarlhik Naya, but this is only a matter of clas¬ 
sification, and has no bearing on the general aspect of 
the subject. 

It is not to be -.upposed that there aie only seven 
nayas 01 standpoints theie aie many subdivisions, 

and. according to cettain wtiters, their number is 
seven hundred. But as the principal ones are the 
seven described here, it would serve no useful 
purpose to enumerate the others. 

We may now proceed to consider these seven 
principal nayas, separately. 

(1) Naigama, fiom na, not, e£o, one, and gama, 
certainty, hence the non-distinguished, is the point 

* The wor d vyavah ra in this classification is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the same term as mentioned in connection with 
the earlier classification of nayas into two general classes, the 
mhschaya and the vyaoah ra. There its significance is that of 
the practical or vulgar, while here it means the particular or 
concrete 
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of view of abstraction. When people talk of things 
in the abstract they speak from the Naigama point of 
view. Yet it will be a mistake to imagine that 
abstractions can actually exist in nature apart from 
concrete objects and things. The general and the 
particular are found to be existing in nature together, 
never separately. Foi instance, we cannot imagine 
fluidity existing apart from a fluid, or goodness, apart 
Irom some other who is good. Whoever has lost 
sight of this peculiar aspect of nature has directly 
come to grief in his metaphysical aspirations. Never¬ 
theless it is impossible to avoid talking of things in the 
abstract. 

A aigarna naya also signifies the description of a 
fact or event with refeience to a past or present or 
future occurrence 01 fact. ‘Today is the day of 
Bhagwran Mahawra's nirvana'—is a statement of a 
fact with respect to an event in the past, that is to sav, 
the nirvana of the Tirihamf^aia which rook place over 
2,450 years ago. When a man who is merely clean¬ 
ing or washing lice preparatoiy to their cooking says, 
that he is preparing his meal, the answei is made with 
reference to the culmination of a process which is 
going on in the present. To talk of a prince as a king 
is the mode of woiking of the naigama naya with 
reference to a future event. 
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(2) Samgraha is the description of a thing from 
■the standpoint of its class. It is the standpoint of 
•the genus. For instance, when the word jica (soul) 
is uttered, it refers to ail kinds of j/vas, without 
discrimination in respect of type, form. etc. etc. 
.Samgraha Naya is of two kinds, namely, Para Sam- 
graha or the ultimate class-view, and the Apara 
.Samgraha, which is the inferior class-view. The 
terms genus and species would seem to correspond 
to these two classes of the Samgraha Naya. 

(3) Vyavahara, or the particular, is the point 
•of view which describe concrete individuals. 

The feature of distinction between the Samgraha 
and the Vyacahara lies m the tact that while the 
former takes into consideration only the attributes or 
qualities of a class, the latter deals with the peculiar¬ 
ities and attributes of individuals. The Samgtaha is 
the standpoint ot the concrete general (genus) but the 
Vyavahara that of the concrete particular (individual). 

(4) Rijus/'tlra is the standpoint which only takes 
into account the present form of a thing, without 
reference to its past or future states. Here the 
speaker confines his observations to the present con¬ 
dition of the thing he describes, without troubling 
himself as to its past and future possibilities or aspects. 
The Rijustitra recognises nothing but the thing itself 
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as it appears at the moment, and has no concern with 
its origin, or end, or with the causes which brought it 
into existence. The philosophers o( the Buddhist 
school attached great importance to this point of view, 
and maintained that one ought to consider things only 
as they appeared at the moment of perception. 

(5) Shabda, or* the verbal standpoint, observes 
the distinction of gender, number, case, tense, etc., 
in synonymous words. For instance, the words 
dara, bharya and halalra differ in their grammatical 
gender, though they all signify wife. We may, 
therefore, say that Shabda Naya is the standpoint 
ol the grammarian who distinguishes between ihe mean¬ 
ing of words on the ground of gender, number, etc. 
It would be a fallacy of this Naya to regard such words 
as referring to different objects, because of their 
verbal or grammatical distinctions. 

(6) Samabhirudha Naya distinguishes between 
words on etymological grounds. For instance, the 
words Indra, Shaqra and Purandara, though of the 
same gender and all applicable to the rulers of 
the Heaven-woilds, differ in meaning from one an¬ 
other, Shaqra signifying the strong, Indra, the possessor 
of many divine powers, and Purandara, the destroyer 
of the cities of the enemy. The difference between 
the Shabda and the Samabhirudha Nayas seems to lie 
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in the fact that while the former is the standpoint of 
a grammarian, the latter is that of an etymologist who 
traces words to their roots. 

(7) Evambh/Ha Naya is that mode of com¬ 
prehending objects which takes into account their 
special functions, and describes them by such words 
as are justified by their activities'. For instance, we 
call a person pajari (worshippet) because of his being 
engaged in the performance of puja (worship). 
Similatly, a strong man may be called Shaqra, and he 
who is engaged in the act of destroying the cities of 
his enemies, Purandara. This particular Nay a is in 
much use in common parlance. 

As the fallacies of these different kinds of nayas 
throw considerable light on the nature of the nayas 
themselves, they may also be mentioned here. There 
are the following seven fallacies, corresponding to the 
seven A ay as :— 

(!) Naigamabhasa is the fallacy of the Naigama 
Naya, and consists in making a separation between 
the abstract and concrete aspects of things, c. g., to 
speak of the existence and consciousness of soul as 
if they could be separated from one another. 

(2) Samgrahabhiasa, the fallacy of the Samgraha 
Naya , occurs when we adhere to the class and reject 
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the individual. For the class alone can never exist by 
itself, that is to say, apart from the individuals com¬ 
posing it. Whenever this fallacy has crept into a 
system of philosophy, the harvest of the scholar has 
been a whirlwind of meaningless terms, instead 
of a knowledge of things as they exist in nature. 
The Absolute of monism is an error of this kind, so 
is the Platonic notion of Archetypal ideas. 

(3) Vyaoaharabhasa lies in refusing to recognise 
the general qualities as existing along with the special 
attributes of concrete things. The Charvaka philoso¬ 
phers fell into this kind of error, and confined their 
system to what could be revealed by the senses 
alone. 

(4) Rijus/ilrabhasa occurs when permanency, 
hence reality, of things is altogether denied, as is 
the case with the Buddhistic philosophy which pro¬ 
pounds the theory of shunyavada (emptiness). 

(5) Shabdabhasa, the \erbal fallacy, arises when 
we ignore the underlying purport of words, and lose 
ourselves in empty grammatical distinctions. 

(6) Samabhirudhabhasa, consists in attaching undue 
importance to derivative significancy of words, and in 
treating such words as Indra, Sakra and Purandara 
as if they did not refer to the same personage. This 
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kind o( fallacy would also seem to occur if allegori¬ 
cal characters be taken to be real gods and goddesses 
and historical figures. 

(7) EvambhiUSbhasa lies in making the existence 
ofla thing dependent on the performance of the special 
function with reference to which it has been given a 
particular name, e. g., to treat a pujari (worshipper) 
as a non-entity because of his ceasing to be engaged in 
the performance of puja (worship). This fallacy, it 
is conceived, will also occur if the mind become ob¬ 
sessed with the idea that the pujari has no othei 
functions to perform than the performance of puja. 

it is clear from the above classification of nayas 
that the first four of them relate to things ( oachya ) and 
the last three to words (I'acba^a). The formei are, 
strictly speaking, the true standpoints of philosophy, 
since the latte; are employed specially by linguists, 
grammarians etymologists and the like. But since 
human speech is couched in words, and since the 
selection of words depends on the rules of grammar 
and is determined by their derivation and the like, 
the last three standpoints have .also to be taken into 
consideration in the interpretation of the language of 
men as well of the sciiptural text. 

The above is necessarily a brief explanation of a 
subject which is capable of enormous amplitude. 
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We are nevertheless justified, in saying, as a 
result of the foregoing analysis of the different 
kinds of standpoints, that the nayas constitute the 
very foundation of the Science of Thought. They 
are not rules of logic as understood in its strict sense, 
but in a very much wider.’thoughsimpler aspect. As 
Mr. A. B. Lathe points out (see ‘ An Introduc¬ 
tion to Jainism,’ p. 108) : “ Logic, as applied to our 
present subject, is not a term denoting formal laws of 
thought. It constitutes the essence of Jain philosophy, 
w ithout an adequate conception of whose importance, 
it would be impossible to realize the place of Jainism 
in the philosophical systems of the world, and the 
contribution it has made to the progress of human 
thought- s-: 5-! Anekant Logic it> 

the doctrine which means to examine the very found¬ 
ations of knowledge, and also to explain the ontolo¬ 
gical problems that have beset philosophical specu¬ 
lation in all times. The value that Jainism itself 
attaches to this basis of its philosophy may appear 
extravagant to any superficial observer. It is asserted 
by a gieat Jain Acharya that this logic is as important 
as the Absolute Wisdom possessed by the Kevalin . 
It differs from the latter only in being ‘indirect,’ as 
distinguished from ‘immediate’ which is the character¬ 
istic of Absolute Wisdom. This loss caused by its 
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being ‘mediate’ (Apratyoksha or Shruta) is fully made 
up by its exclusive capacity to demonstrate the truth 
of Absolute Wisdom to mankind. Thus Absolute 
Wisdom itself, not to speak of inferior degrees of 
knowledge, is baseless, without the Anef^ant Logic. 
Obviously, the reason of this is that this Logic is that 
which guarantees our capacity to know and provides 
us with criteria by which we should be able to test 
our knowledge. In one word, it may be called the 
‘method’ of philosophy or that instrument of thought 
by which Tallva-Jnyan or philosophy is polished 
(Sanscrit). It bears therefore the all-comprehending 
sense that ‘logic i« invested with in Hegel. It is in 
Jainism what the science of ideas is in Plato or the 
Metaphysics in Aristotle."' 

Coming to the place of Anyas in Jainism, it is to 
be observed that the most prominent feature of its 
philosophy is the quality of many-sidedness, the 
ane)(anta-cada. If the reader ha' followed me thus 
far, he will have no difficulty in following me still 
further when I say that all one-sided systems of 
Thought are liable to error and inaccuracy because of 
their very one-sidedness. There are more aspects 
than one of each and everything in nature, and it is 
obvious that the system which deals, not with all such 
aspects but with only one of them, can have absolutely 
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no claim to perfection or comprehensiveness of 
knowledge. Jainism avoids this one-sidedness of 
outlook, and is enabled by the many-sidedness of its 
philosophy to deal effectively, with all the moot points 
in their entirety. With the aid of its Anekantik method, 
it effectually disposes ol all those hard problems of 
theology and metaphysics which have proved a fruitful 
source of error and dispute to the followers of ail 
non-Jaina religions in the world. 

This many-sidedness of the Jaina philosophy is 
the true secret of its perfection, though modern 
Orientalists have hitherto only discovered it to be 
a feature of indefiniteness. If these gentlemen had 
taken the trouble to understand the primary basis 
of philosophy, they would not have failed to observe 
that all knowledge is only relative and has to be 
described from different points of view to avoid 
falling into the errors which abound in all departments 
of Absolutism. One can readily find an excuse for 
their error, especially as they are not philosophers but 
linguists, laboriously trying to force the concepts and 
ideas of a perfect system of living Thought into the 
imperfect and rigid frame-works of a one-dimenr 
sioned line of speculation. 

7 
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True naya always predicates one ol the innumer¬ 
able qualities of a thing, without denying the rest. If 
it deny any of the qualities not under consideration, at 
any particular moment of time, it becomes Nayabhasa 
—a fallacy, that is, a falsehood which appears to be a 
naya, but is not so in fact. 

To conclude, the dilferent kinds of nayas aie 
the instiuments of analysis whereby different aspects 
of things are isolated and studied from different 
points of view. and the Saplabhangi is the method 
of synthesis which sum» up the results ol investigation 
in logical thought. They are both essential to avoid 
the common errors ol the ekanla-oadin.', of philosophy, 
and foi arriving at the true nature of things. It is the 
philosophy of the Syad-Vada : ' propounded, in full, (or 
the last time, by Bhagioan Sri Mahai'ira Soami, the last 
of the 24 T.rlhamlzarab, which is fully characterised by 
the feature of many-sidedness, the sole test of the in¬ 
tegrity ol knowledge, and which, in the words of a 
great American thinker, is “competent to descend into 
the utmost minutiae of metaphysics and to settle all the 
vexed questions of abstruse speculation by a positive 
method (not merely asserting na iti, na iti, not so, not 
so)—to settle at any rate the limits of what it is 

* See Appendix C 
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possible to determine by any method which the human 
mind may be rationally supposed to possess. It 
promises to reconcile all the conflicting schools, not 
by inducing any of them necessarily to abandon their 
favourite ‘standpoints,’ but by proving to them that 
the standpoints of all others are alike tenable, or at 
least, that they are representative of some aspect of 
truth which under some modification needs to be 
represented, and that the integrity of Truth consists 
in this veiy variety of its aspects, within the rational 
unity of an all-compieliensive and ramifying puncipie.” 
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APPENDIX B. 

Buddha and the Jain a Claim of Soul's 
Ability to attain to Omniscience. 

How Buddha received the Jaina claim that their 
Tirthamkara was omniscient, will appear from the 
following words of his own that have been preserved 
in the Buddhist records :— 

“ There are, brethren, certain recluses (Achetkos, AjiOa- 
k<is, Niganthas etc.) who thus preach and believe, whatsoever 
an individual experiences, whether it be happy, or painful, or 
neutral feeling, all has been caused by previous actions And 
thus Irom the cancelling of old actions by tapas, and by 
abstaining from doing new actions thcic is no influx into luture 
life, by this non-influx karma is destroyed and so ill is destroyed, 
and so all pain will become worn away This, brethren, is 
whal the Niganthas say - h it true, 1 asked them, that you 
believe and declare this? • - They replied . ■ .our leader. 

Nataputta, is all-wise out of the depth of his knowledge 
he tells us- y: have done evil in the past This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action And the 
discipline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed 
is wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma and future life. 
Thus all karma will eventually be worn away and all pain- 
To this we assent “ (Majjhima ii. 2 14 fl , quoted in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. ii p. 70), 

Niganthas are, of course, the Jamas (Digambara 
Jainas), as shown by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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vol. xv. p. 127-128. Nataputta refers to the last 
Tirthamkaia of the Jainas who was also known as 
Vardhamana Mahavira (Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics vol. vii. 466.) Thus, it is evident that 
Buddha clearly refers to 

(!) Bhagwan Mahaviia. 

(2) the Jainas, and 

(3) the Jama claim that Bhagwan Mahavira 
was all-knowing. 

In Majjhtma vol. i. pp. 92-93 another such pas¬ 
sage is given in which Buddha tefeis to the claim 
that Bhagwan Mahavira was omniscient and ali-per- 
ceivmg and to the Jaina doctrines, and concludes 
with the impoitant words :— 

" this ,-taU'ment appears to be acceptable to me. and 1 
consider it to be true " 

It is not to he supposed that it was a mere passing 
whim or idle impulse of curiosity, unproductive of 
tangible tesuits, that led Buddha to seek an inter¬ 
view with the Niganthas. He was fired with the 
ambition to acquire that all-wisdom which he had 
seen in the Tirlhatykara, or some other Jaina Revolt 
(omniscient) saint. His life thereafter was moulded 
accordingly* When enfeebled and worn out 
by tapas (ascetic practices) which did not lead 
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to the sought for enlightement, he did not abandon 
the idea as a chimerical pursuit, but sought to attain 
his object in some other way. For him omniscience 
was no myth ! What he then said reflects the 
working' of his aspiring mind, and bears eloquent 
testimony to his unshakable conviction. The actual 
words used by him then were :— 

“ Not by this bitter course of painful hardships shall I arrive 
at that separate and supieme vision of ali-suflicing noble < Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. Might there be not another 
path to enlightenment 5 ’ Encyclo. Religion and Ethics vol. 

li. p. 70- 

These two extracts furnish conclusive evidence of 
the following facts :— 

(a) that Bhagwan Mahavira was a iea! histori¬ 
cal figure, and not a myth : 

( b ) that he was a contemporary of Buddha ; 

(c) that the claim to the omniscience of the 
Tirthamkara was openly made by the 
Jainas, whose religion teaches that every 
soul is endowed with potential omnisci¬ 
ence, which is evolved out when it is 
about to obtain nirvana ; 

(d) that Buddha was fired by the example of 
the Tirthamkara to acquire that wisdom 
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which he described in the most glowing 
of terms as 

" that separate and supreme vision of all-sufficing 
Aryan knowledge, passiny human facri’;* 

(e ) that Buddha knew that it could be acquir¬ 
ed by tapas, and performed severe auster¬ 
ities for its acquisition ; 

(/) that tapas leading to no useful results in 
his case, he did not give up, but deter¬ 
mined, if possible, to seek his ideal in 
some other way. 

Buddha had, thus, no manner of doubt about the 
nature of omniscience and none about its acquisition 
by human beings* It was a certainty for which he 

* It will be noticed that every word of the vivid description 
is precise and exact and points to a distinctive mark of this 
wonderful all-wisdom. Their special significance is given 
below, to bring oul the beauty ol Buddha's description- 


Separate .... of a class by itself, different from the other 
kinds of knowledge, sense-perception., etc., 
etc 

Supreme. the highest, the most exalted and excellent, 

to be distinguished from clairvoyoncc, te¬ 
lepathy. etc. 

All-sufficing . all-embracing ; omniscient . infinite ; 

full and wanting in nothing. 

Aryan.peculiar to the Aryan people , not like a 

deceptive flash of illumination which non- 
Aryans may develop to some extent- 

Passing human ken. . wonderlul ; beyond,, reason . which the 
understanding of man cannot grasp. 
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performed the severest austerities for years, and from 
the pursuit of which even enfeeblement. emaciation 
and repeated failure combined could not keep him 
away ! Buddha must have actually seen the mani¬ 
festation of omniscience, to have acquired the cer¬ 
tainty. It may be added that there was no one 
else who>e example could have fired Buddha's 
imagination at the time in this way: for none then 
claimed to be omniscient outside Jainism ! It is 
also interesting to note that in the Angultara Nikaya 
(iii. 74; Abhaya, a prince of the Lichchavis of 
Vaisah, lefeis to the Jaina affirmation of ability to 
attain to tuil knowledge and to annihilate karmas, 
old and new. by means of austerities (Outlines of 
Jainism, p. 31). 

It would fuither appear that Buddha had actually 
adopted the mies of the oider of the Jaina Nirgran- 
tha monks at one stage of his life, for he used to pull 
out the hairs of his head and beard with his hands 
(see Saunder's Gotama Buddha, p. I 5). This practice, 
termed kaha-Ioucha (pulling out hairs), is peculiar to 
Jaina Saints and is not observed by the monks and 
mendicants of any other faith. 

And this explains what would otherwise be in¬ 
explicable in a Buddhist scholar and saint of the 
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standing of Dharma Kirti who actually cites the- 
instances of Shii Rishabha Deva and Shri Vardha- 
mana Mahavira, the first and the last of the Jaina 
Tirthamkaras , as endowed with omniscience, when 
illustrating some of his syllogistic piopositions. 

sttrt 

^j»ji i sew ii—?)i 

[Tr. Whosoever is an omnsicient teacher teaches 
the science of stars and the like, as Rishabha and- 
Vardhamana (did)—-The Nyayabindu, chap. 111]. 
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APPENDIX C. 

LOGIC FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

FOREWORD. 

Teacher, has il ever occurred to you to find out 
■why a simple rustic who knows nothing ol the three 
Rs and who is most certainly innocent ol all pre¬ 
hensions to logic, immediately infers the presence ol 
fire at the sight of smoke 1 How do you account foi 
•the unerring accuracy ol his inference in this matter ? 
Is it not that there is inherent in the human mind a 
natural capacity for valid deduction independently of 
a school or collegiate education ? 

Well, this is what may be termed natural logic 
which, as you see, is a very simple thing. Compared 
with this the modern system of logic, which forms 
part of the higher education that is imparted only to 
advanced students, is but a bundle of tiresome forms 
and formulae. It is cumbersome and too much 
loaded with technicalities, definitions and diagrams 
which only go to confuse the mind and confound the 
sense. Besides, it is meant only for a certain class, 
of college students, is learnt with difficulty and is 
productive of no practical good outside. Natural 
logic, on the other hand, is a practical function of 
life, and, therefore, natural to every man, woman 
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and child. It only requires the drawing of attention 
to a few principles which can be understood and 
mastered by any one in a short time. For this reason, 
it can be taught to moderately intelligent boys and 
girls with ease. Most certainly the pupils who do 
not find it difficult to get on with Geometry will not 
find this natural logic to be burdensome. How 
quickly they master this branch of practical learning, 
depends on the way it is imparted to them. Certainly, 
their failure, if any, is to be laid at the door of their 
instructor. It is suggested that this little pamphlet 
be taught in the sixth class, to be followed by the 
Pariksha MukJw and the Nyaya Dipifya respectively 
in the seventh and the eighth. These more advanced 
works are unfortunately at present only available in 
Sanskrit and Hindi, but they fire sure to be translated 
into English as soon as there is a general demand 
for an English edition. 

It would be out of place to compare in detail the 
method advocated here with what is taught as logic 
in our colleges, but it is well-known that the highest 
achievement of modern logic is the possession of a set 
of rigid diagrams and forms which it applies to each 
and every proposition to test its formal validity, quite 
irrespective of the question whether the statement 
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of fact or facts involved in the premises be, in 
reality, true or not. The least advantage to be 
derived from natural logic, on the contrary, is the 
acquisition of what may be termed the logical turn of 
mind that seeks to discover and establish actual re- 
lations among things and the true principles of causa¬ 
tion of events tn nature. The highest gain from this 
system of natural deduction must, consequently, imply 
a complete mastery o\er the empire of nature for our 
individual and racial good. Thus, while an artificial 
system of logic is in no way conducive to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge, and is generally subversive of 
truth, the natural method is actually the source of 
all science and wisdom and capable of encompassing 
the highest good. 

It only remains to be said that logic is the one 
science which is the crown ol gloiy of lntellectualism. 
It is highly practical, useful in every department ol 
learning, and the sweetener of life. It was logic 
which was truly the source of undying fame to the 
ancient rishis and philosophers of our land ; and it is 
logic whose neglect has reduced us to the lowest level 
of existence to-day. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
true well-wisher of India and Indians as well as of 
the entire human race, to spread the knowledge of this 
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most important science amongst men ; and most cer¬ 
tainly it should be taught to our boys and girls in their 
childhood to impart to them the logicial attitude 
which is the source of all auspiciousness and good. 
This pamphlet requires no separate period to be set 
apart for logic ; it can be taught as a part of English 
literature during the lime allotted to that subject. 
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LOGIC FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Lesson 1. 

(A) 

Q.—Children, it is Sunday to-day, can you telf 
me what day will it be to-morrow ? 

A.—Monday. 

Q.—Qin you tell me why will it not be Tuesday, 
Thursday, Fiiday or any other day than Monday? 

A.—Because a Sunday is always followed by 
Monday, nevei by any other day. 

Q.—Therefoie, if I say that to-morrow will be 
Wednesday, will I be right ? 

A.—No, sir, you will be quite wrong. 

(B) 

Q.—Children, I have a bunch of keys in my 
pocket, can you tell me how many keys are there 
in it } 

A. No, si;. 

Q.—Why ? 

A.—Because there is no rule by which the 
number of keys can be fixed in a bunch. 

The above two sets of questions and answers 
establish the following principles, namely, 
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(U an inference can be drawn (rom a fact it 
there be a fixed rule to guide the mind in that 
direction, and 

(2) that no inference is possible where there 
is no fixed rule to guide the mind. 

[The instructor should fix both these principles in 
the minds of his pupils by other similar illustrations.] 

Lesson II. 

Children, you were told in the last lesson that no 
logical conclusion could be drawn unless there was 
a fixed rule to determine the inference. We shall 
now consider two further illustrations to see what a 
fixed logical rule signifies. 

1. Suppose 1 have always seen a milkseller pass 
my door shortly after sunrise every morning on his 
way to the town to sell milk, and suppose this has 
occurred regularly, without a single exception, for 
50 years past and there is no one who can recollect 
to the contrary: can you say whether this milkman 
will pass my door to-morrow morning also ? 

2. Suppose that I have a friend Z who is the 
father of one dozen boys and who has never had a 
girl born to him; suppose further that his wife is rn 
the family way again: can yon say what will be the 
sex of his next child ? 
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The reply to both these questions is in the nega¬ 
tive. In the first case, the milkman may fall ill, or 
may have some more urgent business to look alter, or 
there may be no milk to sell at his place to-morrow 
in which case he will not go round; and in the second 
there is no such rule that particular individuals should 
always have boys and never a girl 

We thus see that a fixed rule foi logical inference 
does not mean merely a long cour ; e of events 
occurring in one pai titular way but something more. 
There must be a natural relation between the things 
which has not only held good in the past hut which 
must also hold good in the future, e. s., youth 
succeeding childhood. 

Lesson 111. 

There is a fixed logical rule to guide the mind 
from:— 

(1) Cause to effect. 

Illustration. 

Moist fuel if set burning pioduces smoke. 

(2) Effect to cause. 

Illustration. 

Where there is smoke there is fire. 

(3) Antecedent to consequent. 
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Illustration. 

i. Monday following Sunday ; 

ii. Youth following childhood ; 

iii. Old age following youth. 

{4) Consequent to antecedent. 

Illustration. 

i. Saturday preceding Sunday. 

ii. Youth preceding old age. 

iii. Childhood preceding youth 

(5) Concomitance. 

Illustration. 

1. Age and experience. 

2. Childhood and inexperience. 

3. Marks of ripeness and deliciousness of taste 
in fruit* 

(6) Container and contained, i. e., the individual 
is included in the class, or what comes to the same 
thing, the part is implied in the whole. 

Illustration. 

1* There is no fruit tree in this garden, there¬ 
fore there is no mango-tree in this garden. 

8 
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[ The instructor should illustrate these logical 
relationships by other suitable illustrations of his 
own.] 

Lesson IV. 

Children, a conclusion may be drawn from an 
affirmative logical relationship, e. g., wherever there 
is smoke there is fire. This is called the anvaya 
form. Hence when you see smoke, you may im¬ 
mediately say that there must be fire present at its 
source. But the sight of fire does not entitle you to 
conclude that smoke must be there too ; for while 
smoke is always caused by lire, every kind of fire 
does not produce smoke, e. g., red-hot charcoal fire. 
T here is also a negative form of the relationship of 
fire and smoke,—where there is no fire there is no 
smoke. This is technically known as vyatireka. 

Thus from the relationship between lire and 
smoke, we can infer. 

1. the existence of fire wherever there is smoke, 

and 

2. the non-existence of smoke where there is 
no fire. 

But we cannot infei. 

1. the existence of smoke from fire, nor 
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2. the non-existence of fire where there is no 
smoke. 

Anoaya and vyatireka, taken together, establish 
the validity of logical relationship. 
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APPENDIX D. 

THE SYSTEM OF SYADVADA. 

»Ul 5 J.A-X )j yj lil+J *J yS 

[If the bat’s eye is unable to perceive things during the 
day ;— 

What fault therein of the Fountain of Light in the Sun? J 

* * * * * * * # 

Many people have found fault w>th the doctrine 
or system of Syadvada, and even today there are men 
of education and culture who have not found aught 
but puerile wriggling and wrangling in it. Many of 
these men who have thus fallen foul of the doctrine 
are sincere thinkers, so that it is not possible to attri¬ 
bute the condemnation of the doctrine to bigotry and 
religious prejudice in each and every case. 

Yet Syadvada is simplicity itself and an essential 
element of true metaphysics. Why it has not met 
with the appreciation its merit entitles it to, is due to 
two causes in the main, namely, firstly, the lack of 
exact thought on the part of the thinking men gener¬ 
ally, and, secondly, the eccentric vagary of the 
human mind that delights in the discomfiture and 
bafflement rather than enlightenment of an opponent, 
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in argument. The system of Syadvada is a peculiarity 
of the Jaina Siddhanta, but the Jainas do not seem 
to have done much to remove the confusion of thought 
from the minds of men concerning the doctrine. The 
first of these causes will also tend to become accen¬ 
tuated by the natural human tendency to ridicule a 
pel theory of a rival Faith, and the present tendency 
ol modern culture that encourages expression even 
at the cost of deliberation is not unlikely to add its 
venom to a sense of hatred or repugnance for a creed 
of seeming ‘contraries’ which the Jainas delight in 
postulating in the most bewildering way, and which 
appears, at first sight, to be nothing more than a glib 
denial of definiteness to thought and basic firmness to 
nature and nature's work 

It is characteristic of the human mind that it is 
ever prone to condemn what it has not understood 
or what is beyond its normal ken. Hence, we are 
not surprised at the condemnation of the Syadvada by 
such men even as Prof. S. K. Belvalkar (see the 
“ Under-currents of Jainism”). As already stated, the 
modern tendency is to encourage expression rather 
than reflection and sobriety of thought; and the modern 
illuminali delight to assert their opinion where the 
ancients would have hesitated even to open their lips. 
We are told in the article alluded to above:— 
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The dogmatic part of Jain Philosophy . is 

altogether irreconcilable when taken in coujunction with 
Us dialectical part, viz., the famous Syadvada theory. As 
is well known, this theory denies the possibility of any 
predication : S may be, or may not be, or may both be 
and not be P. With such a purely negative or agnostic 
attitude one cannot afford to have any dogma ; and 
Shankaracharya lays his finger accurately on the weakest 
point in the system when he says :—' As thus the means 
of knowledge, the object of knowledge, the knowing sub¬ 
ject, and the act of knowledge, are all alike indefinite, 
how can the Tirlhankara leach with any claim to author¬ 
ity, and how can His followcis act on a doctrine the 
mallei of which is altogether indeterminate ?’ ” 

Such is the genera] expression of opinion of non- 
Jainas about the value of the Jama system of Syadvada. 
We shall try to determine the merit of the doctrine 
in this article to ascertain whether the fault lies in 
the bat’s eye that is not able to perceive things at 
noonday sun or whether there be in reality nothing 
to perceive in the shape of the ‘Glories of Nature.” 

Now, there is a marked conflict between the 
objects and in our description of them. The main 
differences are (I) in respect of the entirety of bundles 
of attributes and qualities which are present in the 
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object all at once, but which human speech can only 
deal with one by one, and (2) in respect, of the 
negative qualities which human thought discovers and 
locates in the object, but which the object refuses to 
be burdened with. The first of these causes of 
conflict between the human expression and the object 
in nature is only too obvious to need any further 
explanation, for howsoever small or insignificant an 
object may be, it is nevertheless the repository of an 
infinity of attributes a great many of which are not 
even known to man. The second cause needs 
educidation here. 

That Nature abhors vacuum is a well-known 
principle of science, and is recognized by all. But 
it is not generally realized that nature also abhors a 
a negation, and will not tolerate it on any condition. 
Of course, nothing but what is endowed with exis¬ 
tence can possibly exist in nature ; for really nature 
only signifies the phases and aspects of existence 
itself. Hence all things are simply affirmances of 
existence and in no sense a negation thereof. This 
is the rigid rule of being, and it does not admit of 
a single exception. Whoever wishes to philosophise 
about nature must, therefore, always keep its living 
aspect in mind. 
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Human speech and human expression, however, 
constantly disregard this affirmative aspect of nature, 
both in ordinary conversation as well as in elegant and 
philosophical diction. We not only take the object 
as we find it, but we go farther and clothe it with a 
number of metaphysical attributes and relations which 
are pure abstractions formed in the mind. Some of 
these mental attributes are of a negative aspect, and 
cannot, of course, be found in the concrete object, 
e. g., a horse is not only a horse for the thoughtful 
mind ; it is also the negation of the cow, the buffalo, 
the donkey, the monkey, man, etc., ... .till the entire 
list of things ‘ not-horse ’ is exhausted. 

The object, however, does not adapt itself to 
human thought in this respect, and, by the flat denial 
it gives to the artificial conceptions of men, by its 
own eternally affirmative appearance, it is ever ready 
to overthrow the half realistic half conceptual edifice 
of human speculation, unless care be taken to guard 
aginst the calamity from the very outset. 

Besides these causes of disharmony between the 
object and human speech, there is another which is 
a constant source of trouble to the metaphysician. For 
we not only invest the object with abstract andnega- 
tive qualities in thought, but also resort to misleading 
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phraseology, which be will altogether unwarranted 
except for the fact that it is sanctioned by the rules 
of elegant diction and speech and long-established 
usage. For instance, we say the pot is not black, 
though we do not intend to deny existence to 
the pot, and really only mean the negation of 
blackness in it. Strictly speaking, we ought 
to say black is not the colour of the pot, but such 
metaphysical precision is never attempted in common 
speech which naturally enough woos variety of 
expression in preference to the dry bones of meta¬ 
physical accuracy. Yet the difference between the 
two expressions when interpreted with due regard to 
metaphysical strictness is great, and may be the cause 
of a lot of trouble to slip-shod intruders in the arena 
of thought. For while in the former expression, 
namely, (he pot is not black, existence is denied to the 
pot itself, according to the strict rule of interpretation, 
the negation fixing itself on the nominative; in the 
latter, that is, black not the colour of the pot, the 
negation rightly fixes itself on the attribute of black¬ 
ness and leaves the pot untouched This, however, 
is a simple case, and difficulty is not likely to be 
experienced in its interpretation by many men. But 
it is well-known that the troubles of a metaphysician 
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are liable to increase with the advance of abstract 
thought. 

We have seen how Swami Shankaracharya and 
Prof. Belvalkar both object to the position of the 
Jaina philosophy in the passage quoted from the 
‘ Undercurrents of Jainism’—“ S may be, or may 
not be, or may both be and not be, P ’ . The pro¬ 
position is an eternal puzzle to the untrained mind 
that has failed to notice the conflict between the 
concrete object and its description m human speech. 
Yet, this is the very form in which nature presents 
herself to the human mind for conceptual thought. 
Let us see this illustrated. 

Strychnine is one of the things that are fatal to 
life. It has killed many men. and many persons 
have taken it to commit suicide. From their point 
of view, it is the destroyer of life. Nevertheless 
strychnine also acts as the restorei of health, and 
consequently as the preserver of life, and many per¬ 
sons bear grateful testimony to its curative properties. 
From the point of view of these latter men strychnine 
is not the destroyer of life. We thus have :— : 

(1) S is poison when considered with respect to 
the cases of those that have been killed by it. 
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(2) S is not poison when considered with reference 
to the cases of those who have been cured by it. 

Hence, 

5 may be P and S may not be P at the same time. 

Whether we consider the value of S with respect 
to the individuals who have been affected by it or 
with respect to the doses in which it was administered, 
the result will remain the same, since in some cases 
S will be P and in some not P. This gives us the 
first two propositions of the Jaina Syadvada. 

The third proposition arises when we wish to 
define S not with respect to a small number of cases 
where it has acted as a poison nor with respect to 
those where it lias acted as the preserver of health 
and life, but with respect to all cases indiscriminately 
at one and the same time. The question is: what is 
it to be termed then > Here we are not considering 
its definition with reference to a particular group of 
facts where it is known to have killed men, nor with 
respect to another group of facts where it is known 
to have acted in a different way, but with respect to 
all men at one and the same time. If we now 
answer the question by saying that S is P (Poison), 
the answer is not descriptive of the entirety of the 
attributes of S. Similarly, if we say ‘ S is not P ’, it 
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will not be delining the object ol enquiry fully, and 
will only yield half-truths that might prove to be 
very dangerous ini certain cases. Thus what was 
true from a particular point of view, that is with res¬ 
pect to certain cases, is not true from the general 
point of view of all men. Should we, then, say that 
in some cases S is P, and in some other cases S is 
not P ? But this is really evading the question, in 
as much as it gives us the results of enquiry from two 
limited groups of facts, and does not answer the 
question that is put (rom the point of view of all men 
at once. We know S is P in some cases, and S is 
not P in some other cases, but we are not asking 
that now. What we ask now is what is S generally 
(that is, in all cases). 

Shall we seek to answer th/s with the observation 
that it depends on the dosage whether S is P generally 
or not, or in some such other way ? This again will 
be an evasion, for in metaphysics we must have a 
direct answer to a direct question and not a diplo¬ 
matic shunting off the track. 

Here we are for the first time brought face to 
face with the short-comings of human speech which 
has no single word to express the thought that is 
surging up in the mind in answer to the question as 
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regards the nature of S generally. For while the mind 
is fully conscious of the nature of the action of S 
generally, speech fails it completely when its aid is 
sought to express the notion in words. Whoever 
will dwell adequately on the question : what is S 
generally i.e., in respect of all cases—whether it is 
P. or not P ?—will soon understand the third cate¬ 
gory of the Jaina Metaphysics according to which S 
may both be and not be P. This is deseribed by a 
single word, 'acaklacya,' which means indescribable. 
This is precisely what we meant when we sought to 
shunt off the enquiry with the words “ it depends." 
The Jaina thinker does not seek to evade the difficulty 
by stratagem, subterfuge or even by diplomatic 
evasion. He is ready to give a direct answer to a 
direct question, but it is no concern of his, if the 
questioner happens to be good only at putting ques¬ 
tions, and no further. 

“ It depends,” and “it all depends,” would be 
very good answers to our direct question, if they did 
not leave the door open to further discussion. As it 
is, the questioner is not satisfied and may insist on a 
direct answer to his direct question, as the cross- 
examining counsel does at times—‘ answer me with a 
simple yes or no ! 
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To such a question, pul with all the curt ^brevity 
of a metaphysical inquiry the Jaina Philosopher gives 
the one-word answer ‘ indescribable.’ This simply 
means that the human language knows of no word 
which may be expressive of both affitmance and 
negation at one and the same time. Of course we are 
free to coin any technical term that will express the 
same object. “ It all depends,” will do equally well 
if taken as a technical expression, only it is not a 
single word and fails to express the true difficulty 
arising from the short-coming of human language which 
the word “ aoaktai'ya' fully expresses. In other 
words, it fails to express the real conception at the 
back of consciousness and tends to divert attention 
from the exact point by resort to the convenient 
pharseology of an easier matter of fact life. 

We thus have three simple predications or judg¬ 
ments, UK.,-— 

(1) simple affirmation, e.g., *S. is P. 

* The word somehow (syat m Sanskrit) is intended 
merely as a signpost to draw the attention to the point ot view 
trom which the statement may be acceptable. Of course, it 
would be too tiresome to employ it in ordinary parlance, 
before every statement or part of a statement to indicate the 
standpoint of the speaker , but a metaphysician must mentally 
insert it at the beginning of each and every statement of a fact 
to arrive at an accurate valuation of the information conveyed 
therein. 
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(2) simple negation, e.g., S. is not P. 

(3) simple indescribabihty— (ava^laoya), S. is 
indescribable. 

By combining these three simple jugdments, in 
different ways, we get the following seven forms or 
modes of predication :— 

(1) Affirmation from a particular point of view 
( Syadasii) : somehow, S. is P. 

(2) Negation from a particular point of view 
( Syannasti ) : somehow', S. is not P. 

(3) Indescribabihty from a particular point of 
view ( Syadavaklavya ) : 

Somehow S. is indescribable. 

(4) Affirmation-(-Negation (Syadasii nasti): 

Somehow S- is P. -p somehow S. is not P. 

(3) Affirmation -p indescribabihty (Syadasii 
avaklacya ) : 

Somehow S. is P. -p somehow S. is indescribable. 

(6) Negation -f- Indescribabihty (Syannasti 

aoaktaoya) : 

Somehow S. is not P. -f- somehow S. is indes¬ 
cribable. 

(7) Affirmation -p Negation -p Indescribabihty 
(Syadasii nasti avaktavya) : 
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Somehow S« is P. + somehow S* is not P. + 
somehow S. is indescribable. 

The above are all the forms of human expression, 
and they mark the limit within which seeming con¬ 
tradictions are not necessarily antagonistic. 

The difficulty with men is that they are ever 
prone to form an opinion hastily and without exhaus¬ 
tive research. To the bat's eye the gloiy of the day 
must undoubtedly be tantamount to total darkness, 
but then the bat’s eye must be confind to its own 
little sphere of activity and kept from intruding upon 
human thought, where only an eye that is accustomed 
to light and the glittering brilliancy of the day can be 
our model and guide and the ideal. 

It is apparent now that the charge of indefiniteness, 
brought against the doctrine of Syadvada has no 
foundation of fact any-where. As a matter of fact the 
system of Syadvada is more exact and determinate 
than all systems based on one-sided absolutisms. For 
the man who knows S. to be P. in certain cases, and 
not P. in certain other cases, and as indescribable in 
one aspect of its nature, and so forth, is certainly 
possessed of more definite information concerning it 
than he who only knows it absolutely as P. or as not 
P. The supposed contradiction, too, between S. being 
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P. and not being P. needs no explanation now. It is 
important to note that there can be no contradiction 
between statements made (rom different points of view, 
and that for real discrepancies, the assertion and the 
denial of a fact must proceed from one and the same 
standpoint. Many instances can be given from non- 
Jaina works of such contradictory statements which 
can in most cases be easily reconciled to one 
another with the aid of Syadvada; but not otherwise. 
Here is a striking instance in point from the Adhyatma 
Ramayana (Sacred Books of the Hindus series. Chap: 
3. verse 23 :— 

“ Though doing [ acting] thou art no actor , though 
going thou art really not going. Though hearing thou 
art in reality not hearing, though seeing thou art not 
seeiny. ” 

Here it is quite obvious that the conflicting state¬ 
ments are made from different points of view and do 
not constitute real contradictions. We thus see that 
the doctrine of Syadvada is really a harmonizer of 
conflicts and not the producer of them. 


9 
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APPENDIX E. 

How to Master Logic in less than 
three Quarters of an Hour. 

{From the Confluence of Opposites). 

The first thing to understand is that in order to 
become an expert logician it is not at all necessary 
that the mind should be burdened with complex 
definitions and perplexing formulas to be found in 
modern text-books on logic. Real logic is a very 
simple thing and requires no technical terminology 
to be learnt by rote. This is evident from the (act 
that many illiterate men are highly rational and logi¬ 
cal ; and even little children at times display a re¬ 
markable talent for accurate deduction. This should 
be impossible if logic depended upon the study of a 
highly complex and complicated system of techni¬ 
calities, definitions and terminologies. The fact is that 
logic is simply the science of deduction with the aid of 
an invariable unalterable rule. It 1 ask you to tell me 
what day it will be tomorrow, you will immediately 
say, Tuesday, today being a Monday ; but you can¬ 
not tell me the number of keys in my bunch, nor the 
amount of money in my pocket, nor the metal of my 
watch, whether it be gold or silver or any thing else. 
The reason is that while there is a fixed unalterable 
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order according to which a Monday is always 
followed by a Tuesday, there is and can be no fixed 
invariable rule, neither nature’s nor man's, that I 
would always have so many and only so many keys in 
my ring, or only so many rupees and neither more nor 
less in my pocket, or that my watch should be made of 
one particular metal and never of any other. If there 
were even one single exception in the case of a Tues¬ 
day following Monday, you could not say with cer¬ 
tainty that it would be Tuesday tomorrow, for it 
might be the turn of the exception, in which case it 
would not be a Tuesday but some othet day that 
would occur tomorrow. From these cases we can 
deduce the principle that wherever there is an invari¬ 
able rule, without a single exception, there alone can a 
logical conclusion be drawn in agreement with 
that rule ; and that no proper inference is possible in 
the absence, or in defiance, of such a fixed unalterable 
rule. This is the one simple rule of logic which 
every one understands more or less clearly, and a 
text book must be deemed to have failed to fulfil its 
function if it muddle up such a simple proposition, ft 
is according to this rule that the illiterate rustic, and, 
for the matter of that, even a moderately small child 
who sees smoke issuing from a place, immediately 
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infers the presence of fire there. Your cultured 
“ text-book ” logician also does this, but in an un¬ 
natural round about way. He will first of all con¬ 
struct a proposition in the form of a formula — 

S. is P. 

Here 

S.=smoke. 

P.=fire. 

Hence, we have 

Smoke is fire. 

This is the first of the premises ol a modern 
syllogism. 

The second is— 

This is smoke. 

Our logician will now try to ascertain whether 
his middle (or common) term be distributed or not. 
But there is so much room here for error and bewil¬ 
derment through technicalities and forms that he 
deserves to be congratulated if he can actually settle 
the point. We now. have 

(1) A1IS. is P. 

(2) This is S. 

as our permises, which, put in popular language, 
should read : 

(1) In all cases smoke arises from fire. 

(2) This is a case of smoke. 
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And now we are entitled to draw the conclusion— 
This smoke also arises from fire. 

All this bewilderment, confusion and entangle¬ 
ment is avoided by natural logic, which simply re¬ 
quires a fixed rule to proceed upon. 

The distribution of the middle term, I may point 
out here, is not in the nature of a special charm or 
magical formula designed to guarantee the validity of 
an Aristotelian deduction in some mysterious way. 
It is simly another way, and a highly involved one for 
that, of stating the logical principle which is the true 
foundation of deduction. For a term is said to be 
distributed when it is used in its entire extent, that 
is universally, in other words, when reference is 
made to all “ individuals ” or cases falling within its 
scope. Modern logic itself has to recognise that 
“ inference always implies an effort on the part of the 
mind to see how phenomena are necessarily connected 
according to some general principle and, in carrying 
out this purpose, the mind must being with (he knowledge 
which it already possesses. When the general law of 
connection is known, and the object is to discover the 
nature of some particular fact, the method of proce¬ 
dure is deductive. But when the problem by which 
we are confronted is to read out of the facts of sense- 
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perception the genera! law of their connection, the 
method of inference which must be employed is that 
of induction ” (quoted from S. N. Banerjee s Hand¬ 
book of Deductive Logic, pp. 80 and 81). 

It is this necessary, general connection, the true 
basis of valid deduction, which Western logic endea¬ 
vours to enunciate in the confusing and confounding 
“ scholarly ” terminology of text-books. No wonder 
that even college students find their brains in a muddle 
over it. 

It is also to be noted that modern logic does not 
guarantee the accuracy of the conclusion though 
natural logic does. I shall again quote from Mr. 
Banerjee’s excellent little text-book where he cites 
Dr. Ray:— 

“ In deductive or syllogistic reasoning we draw 
conclusions from given propositions as data. Given 
the premises, we infer the conclusion that follows 
necessarily from them. We are not in any way con¬ 
cerned to prove our premises; but our conclusion 
must be true, if the premises be true. Hence it is 
evident that the truth we arrive at by deduction or 
syllogistic reasoning is entirely of a hypothetical 
character, depending for its trustworthiness entirely 
on the trustworthiness of the data.” 
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To illustrate the contrast between artificial and 
natural logic in this respect, it is perfectly correct 


according to the former to say: 

(i) 

All men are fools ; 

(2) 

Socrates is a man ; 

(3) 

Socrates is a fool 


But it is simply impossible for natural logic to 
commit such a blunder, since it only proceeds where 
there is a fixed rule, and since there is no such fixed 
rule that declares all men to be fools. 

It should be noted that every rule of practice does 
not give rise to a logical inference, no matter how 
long so ever it might have been observed and how 
strictly so ever followed. For instance, if a particular 
person has been known for the last fifty years to 
pass my door every morning without a single excep¬ 
tion we cannot infer from this fact that he will for a 
certainty pass by my house tomorrow also, for there 
are a thousand and one reasons which might prevent 
his doing so. This shows that the true logical rule, 
termed viyapti in Sanskrit, is something in the nature 
of a law which has not only held good in the past 
but which must hold good also in the future. A 
mere rule of practice will not do here. 
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There are five kinds of logical relations with 
reference to which it is possible to have a fixed rule 
(cyapti ) giving rise to logical inference. These are:— 

(I ) Cause and Effect, 

(2) Antecedence and Consequence, 

(3) Concomitance, 

(4) V»hole and Part, and 

(5) Identity. 

These five kinds of relationships give rise to seven 
kinds of inferences, as follows :— 

(1) From cause to effect, e. g., 

Moist fuel is burning in the kitchen ; 
There is smoke in the kitchen. 

(2) F. om effect to cause, e. g.. 

There is smoke here. 

There is fire here. 

(3) From antecedent to consequent, e. g., 
Monday following Sunday. 

(4) From consequent to antecedent, e. g., 
Childhood preceding adolescence and old 
age. 

(5) From concomitance, e. g.. 
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Age and experience going together. 

(6) From the principle that the whole includes 
the part, e. g.. 

There is no fruit tree in this place; 

There is no mango tree here 

(7) Identity, e. g.. 

There is no pitcher in this room ; 

Because there is nothing answering its 
description (identity) here. 

The last form of logical relationship might appear, 
at first sight, to be misplaced, as one is apt to regard 
the conclusion, 

There is no pitcher in this room.— 
as a fact of perception rather than a logical inference; 
but in that case we should have to assert that the eye 
can actually perceive negations, which would be 
ridiculous. 

This finishes the entire subject; and I may add 
that there is no room for error in this method of 
inference if the vyapti is carefully and scientifically 
tested. The final test of the accuracy of any par¬ 
ticular vyapti is the Scriptural Text, which, being the 
word of an Omniscient Teacher, holds good for ail 
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times, the past, present and future. Hence, where 
one’s own observation is supported by the experience 
of mankind in general and is also confirmed by the 
word of an Omniscient Teacher there is no room 
left for any manner of doubt there. This is the true 
function of Scripture which, as such, should be highly 
valuable as a Reference Book of Permanent Values. 

We might pause here to compare the merit of the 
different systems of logic which have been known to 
prevail among men. These are 
(i) the Jaina, 

(ff) the Naiyayiko, 

(iii) the Buddhist, and 

(iv) the European or Aristotelian methods. 

Our treatment of the subject in this lecture repre¬ 
sents the Jaina system. The Nyaya system bases the 
validity of inference on a homogeneous example (saha- 
dharmi drishtanla). Smoke was seen in the kitchen 
where there was fire; smoke is also seen on the moun- 
tion-top; hence there is fire on the mountain-top. 
There is no question of a scientifically valid oyapit ; 
the inference is not drawn by the force of a fixed 
unalterable rule, but simply from a homogeneous 
example. Even the safeguards against error laid 
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down in the form of fallacies do not place the subject 
on a scientific basis. The fallacies are five in num¬ 
ber, namely :— 

(1) The erratic, which implies that the reason 
is sometimes associated with the sadhya 
(that which is to be established) and some¬ 
times with its opposite. 

(2) The contradictory which is the reason that 
is opposed to the conclusion, e. g., 

A pot is a manufactured article ; 

Because it is eternal. 

(3) The ‘equal-to-the-question’ which repro¬ 
duces itself, e. g., 

Sound is non-eternal ; 

Because it is not possessed of the attribute 
of eternity. 

(4) The unproved, which itself stands in need 
of proof, e. g., 

Shadow is a substance : 

Because it is endowed with motion. 

(5) The mistimed, r. e., that which is adduced 
when the time in which it might hold good 
is past, e. g., 

Sound is eternal ; 
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Because it arises by union, like colour. 

Properly amplified, the argument here comes 
to this that sound is like colour because 
the one is manifested by contact between 
a drum and a drum-stick, and the other 
by the contact of the light of a lamp with 
a coloured article. Now, since colour is 
eternal because light is only needed to 
reveal and cannot be said to create it, so, 
too. sound must be eternal. It is this kind 
of reason which is termed mistimed,—the 
basing of a conclusion on an example which 
has a diferent time-value. 

This exhausts the list of Naiyayika fallacies, but it 
is evident that no such thing as an invariable logical 
relationship is established with their aid. The point of 
difference between the Jaina and the Naiyayika logic 
lies in the fact that while the latter draws an inference 
from a similar example in all cases except where an 
instance can be pointed out to the contrary,—the 
fallacy of erratic reason—or has not the same time- 
value, the former will refuse to draw a conclusion 
except where the reason on which it is to be based 
is a true logical oyapli. The following illustration 
satisfies all the requirements of a Naiyayika syllogism. 
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but is nevertheless one on the accuracy ol which no 
true logician will ever stake his reputation. 

Illustration. 

(1) The unborn child ol Z. is a boy; 

(2) Because he is the child of Z.; 

(3) Like all the other childern of Z. who are 
boys. 

Here the reason—the quality of being a child of 
Z.—is a homogeneous instance, and neither erratic, 
nor otherwise open to objection, but as there is no 
logical connection between it and any particular sex, 
there is no guarantee that the next child in Mrs. Z.’s 
womb will be a boy, too. The reason in this case 
has always been invariably attended by the s3 dhya 
(the fact to be proved) in each and every one of the 
homogeneous examples on the strength of which the 
deduction is made. It is certainly not erratic, be¬ 
cause no one can point to the quality of being a child 
of Z. residing in a girl; and it is not mistimed, be¬ 
cause it actually resides in the child in the womb all 
along, including the very moment of deduction. 

It is sometimes said in defence of this element of 
weakness in Gotama’s logic that possibly he only in¬ 
tended to throw the burden of disproving his state¬ 
ments and propositions on to his opponents, but even 
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if it be so it is a highly dangerous thing to base a 
logical conclusion on such slippery foundations, leav¬ 
ing it to some one else, if he be willing and able, to 
correct our errors. 

The Buddhist logic, too, like the Nyaya system, 
ignores the scientific vyapti , and does not hesitate to 
draw an inference from a homogeneous example, 
provided that the reason 

(1) is found m paksha, 

(2) and is present sapaksha, 

(3) but is not to be met with in oipaksha. 

In the following syllogism . 

(a) There is fire on the yonder mountain-top. 

( b) because there is smoke on it ; 

(c) like the kitchen ; 

(d) and unlike the lake ; 

(e) so, therefore, there is fire on the yonder 

mountain-top.— 

the mountain-top yonder is paksha (the abode 
of the sadhya, the fact to be proved, here fire) ; the 
aleady observed kitchen is sapaksha (sa~~\ike-\-paksha 
i.e., a similar place known to have been the abode of 
fire on a previous occasion) ; and the lake is vipaksha 
(oi—anti-{-paksha) . which is known to contain neither 
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(ire not smoke. But although these requirements are 
met in the instance of Z.’s unborn child, there is no 
knowing that the little imp will not upset the Bud¬ 
dhist calculations in revenge (or having had his sex 
brought into controversy so early in its career. 

Western logic, too, fails to come up to the mark, 
for not only is its syllogism artifical and unnatural, as 
must be fully evident by this time, but also because 
it is not concerned in arriving at truth. It is more 
like a method of interpretation than a science of 
accurate deduction. 

No doubt, it is more exact than either the Naiya- 
yika or Buddhist logic in its application, but its scope 
is almost wholly limited to determining—and here 
we must be (air to admit, with utmost precision—the 
contents of a given proposition or propositions, so as 
to ensure consistency of thought. According to 
Hamilton and Mansel, logic is merely the science 
of consistency and has no concern with the real 
relations of things. Mill and Bain certainly aspire to 
raise it to the dignity ol a true science whose con¬ 
clusions should conform to matters of fact, i.e., the 
real relations of things ; but they leave it as cumber¬ 
some and unwieldy and artifical as ever. The practi¬ 
cal value of modern logic as a science, judged from 
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the (act that its inferential processes are never actual¬ 
ly resorted to by men—not even by lawyers, philo¬ 
sophers and logicians—in their daily life, is nil. Its 
innumerable technicalities and definitions entail a 
heavy burden on the memory, and its forms and 
formulas confound and confuse where they should 
illuminate and elucidate. It is the natural logic as 
described here to-day which can be taught to every¬ 
one however stupid ; and certainly it can be imparted 
to little boys and girls in the sixth and the seventh 
-classes with the greatest ease. It is enlightening and 
assures consistency of thought, and thus sweetens life, 
while the modern method aspires for pedantry, is 
elucidative of nothing practical and ends with impart¬ 
ing the look of spectacled-learning to Us devotee* 
Any one who has understood the subject, 1 am sure, 
will not differ from me when 1 say that the highest 
achievement of modern logic is the possession of a 
set of rigid formulas and diagrams for testing the 
formal validity of propositions, quite irrespective of 
the fact whether they embody actual truth or not, 
while the least gain from natural logic is the acqui¬ 
sition of a logical turn of mind that seeks to discover 
actual relations among things and the true principles 
.of causation of events in nature. The highest gain 
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from natural logic must, therefore, imply a complete 
mastery over the empire of nature for the highest 
conceivable form of human good. It will be a great 
day for mankind when natural logic is freely taught 
to school boys and girls, and I trust it will even be 
introduced in some simplified form in primary 
schools. 

This finishes the department of logic, which, 1 
am sure, has not taken us more than three quarters 
of an hour to assimilate. 


10 
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APPENDIX F. 

Jaina Logic or Logic Simplified. 

Logic with the Jainas is an astonishingly simple 
process, and can be understood in an incredibly 
short time by any one able to understand simple 
speech. The basis of inference is a rule, the logical 
law or relationship, that exists amongst certain objects. 
This will become quite clear by distinguishing 
between valid and invalid deduction. 

There are three kinds of deductions, namely, 

(1) where the conclusion is grounded upon 

some universal rule which does not admit 
of a single exception, e. g., no smoke 
without a fire ; 

(2) where it is not grounded upon any such 

rule, e. g., ‘A will live a hundred years’; 

(3) where it is reached in defiance of an 

invariable rule, e. g., the smoke m the 
kitchen is not due to fire. 

Of these three kinds of conclusions, the first is 
always valid, and therefore logical; the second is 
pure speculation—a kind of random shot which may 
or may not hit the mark—with a strong probability 
for missing fire; and the third is false reasoning. 
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The logical law, then, is that valid deduction 
is only possible where there is a fixed unalterable 
rule which does not admit of even one exception. 
Hence, the only thing one has to do to determine 
the logical validity of a statement, whether made by 
oneself or by another, is to find out if it be supported 
by a fixed unalterable rule or not. If the statement 
is grounded upon such a rule its validity is beyond 
dispute, and it must be declared to be true as a fact 
and logically correct. In any other case, it is eithei 
an instance of pure conjecture or of perverse reason- 
ing. 

This is the logical law, and this is all that one 
need know to be able to hold one’s own against the 
sharpest wits in discussion and argumentation. This 
is the natural method; it is certainly the one employed 
by all thinking beings unconsciously, in adjusting 
the details of the daily routine of life. We may 
call it instinctive logic if we like; it is quite in¬ 
dependent of tortuous technicalities and confusing 
formulas, and rests simply on a knowledge of the 
fixed relationship between certain connected objects, 
the one of which is never known to and may not occur 
without the other, in nature. Hence, the con¬ 
clusion is not the outcome of a process of comparison, 
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or of deliberation in any other way; it simply 
flows the moment the attention is directed to find 
out the other term of the relationship on cognisance 
being taken of the one. Memory, rather than de¬ 
liberation, would thus seem to be the principal factor 
in practical logic, though the particular memory that 
is sought out is not associated with the mark (the 
object that is logically connected with another object, 
e. g., smoke is the mark of fire) along lines of similarity 
and contiguity, but of logicality, if 1 may be peimiited 
to put it thus. 

This is what is known as soarthanumana (deduc¬ 
tion at one's own instance) in the Jaina Logic, and 
it is to be distinguished from the paralhonumana 
(deduction at the instance of another) which involves 
mental delibeiation to a certain extent. But the 
principle of inference for both these types of deduc¬ 
tion is the same as descnbed above, which is a very 
simple thing. It must not, however, be supposed that 
Jaina Logic begins and ends with the simple descrip¬ 
tion that I have given of it here. In point of fact 
Jaina logicians have placed the science ol deduction 
on the pinnacle of perfection, as will be evident to 
any one who will read such masterly works as the 
Pramaya Kamala Martand that have been composed 
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on the subject. These are intended for those who 
want to make a scientific study of the subject, and 
are replete with technical terms and exhaustive 
elaborations, and require the closest attention to be 
studied. 

C. R. Jain. 
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